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For the past several months, NeGro DiGest with its sister magazine Ebo 
has been in the process of moving into a new home. Like all moving days, i 
been a problem and often a headache. But now that we're comfortably settled 
in our new building at 1820 South Michigan Avenue tn Chicago, we dit 
want to invite some of cur old friends as weil as the newer readers of Dices: 
to pay us a personal visit when in the Windy City. Actually Necro Dicest i 
the cornerstone around which we have built in the past six years and we fee 
quite close to our oldtime. loyal friends. In our new headquarters we hon. 
estly feel that we have something that not only we magazine folk but our 
readers can well be proud. Consider this an invitation to look us up on your 
next visit to Chicago. We're sure you won't want to miss seeing where a 


well as how DIGEsT is put together. 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Noted United Nations mediator learned from 
his grandmother that color has nothing to do 
with a man’s ability to go as far as he will 


NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE 
FOR THE NEGRO 


BY RALPH J. BUNCHE 


HAT, at this very moment, in 

this great nation, does it mean 

to be an American, a citizen, 
and a Negro? 

We are part of a vast and power- 
ful and dynamic nation, a great 
power whose responsibilities and in- 
fluence in the modern world are 
frightening in their scope. The ori- 
gin, traditions and creed of this na- 
tion are an inspiration to all free- 
dom-loving peoples. Our country’s 
history is brave. Americans fought 
and died for their freedom and lib- 
erty. Having won by their blood the 
right to maintain an independent ex- 


RALPH J. BUNCHE is the United 
Nations mediator who settled the war be- 
tween Arabs and Jews in Palestine. He 
was recently offered a post as Assistant 
Secretary of State but turned down the 
Post to stay with UN. 
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istence, our founding fathers estab- 
lished the nation on the cardinal 
principles of individual liberty and 
the equality of man. They spoke of 
inalienable rights, of the incontest- 
able fact that all men are born free 
and equal, of the dignity of man. 
The American citizen is at once 
the benefactor and protector of this 
great American legacy. The priv- 
ileges and rights of the American 
citizen—of all American citizens— 
are writ large in our Constitution, 
in our traditions, in what has been 


‘called the American creed. They 


guarantee to every citizen. of this 
great nation all of the essential at- 
tributes of a free and dignified ex- 
istence. 

But today there is a certain irony 
in the situation with which Negroes 
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ate faced. They are better Ameri- 
cans than they are Negroes. They 
are Negroes primarily in a negative 
sense—they reject that sort of treat- 
ment that deprives them of their 
birthright as Americans. Remove 
that treatment and their identifica- 
tion as Negroes in the American so- 
ciety would become meaningless—at 
least as meaningless as it is to be of 
English, or French, or German or 
Italian ancestry. 

All Negroes are one hundred per- 
cent Americans. Who, indeed, is a 
better American, a better protector 
of the American heritage, of the 
American way, than he who demands 
the fullest measure of respect for 
those cardinal principles which are 
the pillars of our society? 

If we could probe deeply into the 
minds of Negroes we would dis- 
cover, I am sure, that the basic long- 
ing, the aspiration of every one of 
them, is to be an American in full. 
Not a semi-American. Not a Negro- 
American. Not an Afro-American. 
Not a “Colored Gentleman.” Not 
“one of our Colored Brethren.” Just 
an American—with no qualifications, 
no ifs or buts, no apologies, con- 
descension or patronization. Just 
Americans with a fair and equal op- 
portunity as individuals to make or 
break their futures on the basis of 
their individual abilities without the 
un-American handicap of race. 

The American Negro suffers cruel 
disabilities because of race which are 
. in most flagrant violation of the con- 
stitutional tenets and ideals of the 
American democracy. But the sav- 
ing grace for the Negro is the dem- 
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octatic warp and woof of the SOCiviy 
which permits the Negro to carry on 
his incessant and heroic struggle to 
come into his own, to win those 
rights, that dignity and respect for 
the Negro, individually and collec. 
tively which are his birthright as an 
American. 

And, fortunately, the American, 
white and black alike, has a con- 
science. The Negro American daily 
wins increasing support for his strug. 
gle from all those other Americans 
who aspire toward a democratic, not 
a semi-democratic America; who 
wish a four-fourths, not a_three- 
fourths democracy. Moreover, the 
sympathy of the world is with him. 
The Charter of the United Nations 
endorses his aspirations. 

It is true that on occasion, an in- 
dividual Negro may, by tremendous 
effort, successfully negotiate the ra- 
cial rapids and find himself in the 
mainstream. But that this is a rarity 
and his group is far behind is abun- 
dantly testified to by the fact that 
this very presence in the mainstream 
is front-page news. The status of the 
individual, in the long view, can be 
no more secure than the status of his 
group. 

We Negroes must be great real- 
ists. The road over which we must 
travel is clear, though the prospect 
may not be pleasant. We suffer 
crippling disadvantages because of 
our origin. But we are Americans 
in a basically democratic American 
society. That society is a compéeti- 
tive society. The going is hard even 
for white Americans. It is harder 
for us. 
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To make his way, the Negro must 
have firm resolve, persistence, ten- 
acity. He must gear himself to hard 
work all the.way. He can never let 
up. He can never have too much 
preparation and training. He must 
be a strong competitor. He must ad- 
here staunchly to the basic principle 
that anything less than full equality 
is not enough. If he ever compro- 
mises on that principle his soul is 
dead. 

He must realize that he and his 
group have not attained the goal un- 
til it is no longer necessary to make 
reference to the fact that ““X’’ was 
the “first Negro” to do this or that, 
and until accomplishment by a Ne- 
gro is taken by the public at large 
as a matter of fact. 

This may have a harsh ring, but it 
is the gospel truth. The road of Ne- 
gto progress is no road for weak- 
lings. Those who cannot summon 
up the courage, the resolve and the 
stamina to travel along it can find 
tefuge in a handy alibi: the disad- 
vantages of race. And they can find 
ample documentation to support 
their plea. But a community of peo- 
ple cannot adopt an alibi, however 
credible, as its philosophy of life. 

My own philosophy on such mat- 
ters is quite simple: whatever is 
worthwhile is worth working, striv- 
ing, sacrificing, and struggling for. 

There is no substitute for hard 
work as the key to success in the 
American society. This is true for 
white Americans. It is even more 
te for black Americans. Few 
Americans of any color or creed can 
ever find easy the climb up. 
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But while nothing is easy for the 
Negro in America, neither is any- 
thing impossible. The barriers of 
race are formidable, but they can 
be surmounted. Indeed, the entire 
history of the Negro in this country 
has been a history of continuous, re- 
lentless progress over these barriers. 
Like “Old Man River,” the Negro 
keeps ‘movin’ along,” and if I know 
my people, the Negro will keep on 
moving resolutely along until his 
goal of complete and unequivocal 
equality is attained. 

In my own struggle against the 
barriers of race, I have from early 
age been strongly fortified by the 
philosophy taught me by my ma- 
ternal grandmother, and it may be 
of interest. 

She was a tiny woman, but a per- 
sonality of indomitable will and in- 
vincible moral and spiritual strength. 
“Nana” we all called her, and she 
was the ruler of our family ‘‘clan.” 
She had come from Texas, married 
in Indian territory, and on the pre- 
mature death of my grandfather, was 
left with five young children. 

Nana had travelled the troubled 
road. But she had never flinched or 
complained. Her indoctrination of 
the youngsters of the ‘‘clan” began 
at an early age. The philosophy she 
handed down to us was as simple as 
it has proved invaluable. Your color. 
she counseled, has nothing to do 
with your worth. You are poten- 
tially as good as anyone. How good 
you may prove to be will have no 
relation to your color, but with what 
is in your heart and your head. That 
is something which each individual, 
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by his own effort can control. 

The right to be treated as an equal 
by all other men, she said, is man’s 
birthright. Never permit any one to 
treat you otherwise. For nothing is 
as important as maintaining your 
dignity and self-respect. She told us 
that there would be many and great 
obstacles in our paths and that this 
was the way of life. But only weak- 
lings give up in the face of obsta- 
cles. Set a goal for yourself and de- 
termine to reach it despite all ob- 
stacles. Be honest and frank with 
yourself and the world at all times. 
Never compromise what you know 
to be the right. Never pick a fight, 
but never run from one if your prin- 
ciples are at stake. Never be con- 
tent with any effort you make until 
you are certain you have given it 


the best you have in you. Go out ~ 


into the world with your head high 


and keep it high at all times. 

Nana’s advice and philosophy is 
as good today as it was when she 
gave it to me in my childhood. | 
certainly cannot improve upon it, nor 
would I try to do so. For me it has 
been a priceless heritage from a truly 
noble woman. 

I have great faith that the kind of 
world we all long for can and will 
be achieved. It is the kind of world 
the United Nations is working in- 
cessantly to bring about: a world at 
peace; a world in which people prac- 
tice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good 
neighbors; a world in which there 
is full respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion; a world in which 
all men shall walk together as equals 
and with dignity. 


The Solon Who Couldn’t Pass His Own Test 


IN AN ADMITTED EFFORT to prevent Negroes from casting 
ballots, Georgia legislators recently cooked up a voter's test con- 
sisting of 50 questions on politics. 

Samples: “How many members are there in the House of Rep- 
resentatives?” ‘Can you mame any committee in the National 
House of which your congressman is a member?” 

Two Atlanta reporters put the 50 questions to three members of 
the Georgia Senate, and found that they couldn't answer 11 of 
them, even after pooling their resources. Some House members 
did worse. One of them was George Smith, House speaker pro 
tem, author of the House voter qualification bill. 
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Brooklyn’s Roy Campanella has a way of steadying 
highly-temperamental pitchers and getting the best 
hurling out of them 


BASEBALL’S BEST CATCHER 


Reprinted from Time 


66 HE LORD,” said old Burt 
Shotton piously, ‘made him a 
good catcher. He'll be another 

Bill Dickey some day.” The white- 

haired manager of the Dodgers, who 

sometimes sounds like Scattergood 

Baines in a baseball cap, was getting 

off some cracker-barrel confidences 

on 27-year-old Roy Campanella, his 
prize backstop and big-stick of the 
hustling Brooklyn Dodgers. 

It had been a long time since base- 
ball has had anybody in the same 
dass with the great Yankee catcher: 
Bill Dickey had a baseball mind like 
an index file, a deadly whip of a 
throwing arm, and a booming bat 
(lifetime batting average: .314). 
Burt Shotton was predicting a lot 
when he said he saw another Dickey 
in his own ball yard, but there was 
no question about one fact: Brook- 
lyn's Campanella, the third Negro to 
make a regular berth for himself in 
the majors, was the best catcher in 
the National League and one of the 
best in baseball. 

Campanella, a broad-beamed, 
quick-footed man with a sharp ball- 
player’s mind and reflexes, was hit- 
ting as he had never hit before. 
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Campy credited his sizzling perform- 
ance to a new open batting stance 
worked out in spring training. He 
almost faces the pitcher now, with 
his left foot in the bucket, and he 
has stopped trying to knock every 
pitch out of the park. (“When you 
don’t make the big swing, you see 
the ball all the way.’’) 

Behind the plate Campy looks like 
the lowest man on a totem pole and 
offers a steady, chunky 194-lb. target. 
More than most catchers today, he 
works out of a low squat. Says 
Campy: “I hate for balls to get by 
me with men on base, so I sit down 
closer to them.” That way, too, he 
can block low pitches, and “help the 
umpire.”” When a catcher is squat- 
ting low, he thinks, an umpire is 
more likely to call strikes because he 
has a better chance to see them. 

Dodger pitchers have a healthy re- 
spect for the way smart, confident 
Roy Campanella handles them. ‘‘Roy 
really settles you down,” said Lefty 
Joe Hatten. “If I get mad or get 
working too fast, he takes my mind 
off it.” Added Elwin (‘‘Preacher’’) 
Roe, “When I’m working too fast, 
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Campy makes the trip out to the 
mound to kill time.’’ Campy says 
something like this: “Pay that no 
mind, get this fellow out,” or “May- 
be your wife has something for ya’ at 
home; you better get this game over 
and get home quick and find out.” 

Would-be base-stealers respect him 
too. In his last 21 games of the 1948 
season twelve men tried sneaking a 
base on him. He threw them all out. 
In the first 17 games he caught this 
year, only six have tried it, and 
Campy caught three of them. While 
a 50-50 average is not as good as his 
record last year, it is just about par 
for the course. 

Campanella got to be a catcher for 
two reasons: 1) he was a born ath- 
lete and 2) none of the other kids 
in his Philadelphia neighborhood 
ever wanted to catch. In his junior 
year at Simon Gratz High School 
(where he had already won letters in 
baseball, football, basketball and 
track), the Negro Bacharach Giants 


Last Words On Louis . 


NOW THAT JOE LOUIS has retired, things will never be quite 
the same in the fisticuff business. Hereafter, the prize ring will be 


offered him $50 a weekend. That 
was the end of school as far as 
Campy was concerned. After he left 
the Bacharach Giants, he went with 
the Baltimore Elite Giants, back. 


stopped in the eastern U.S., Puerto _ 


Rico, Mexico, Venezuela and Cuba 
in the next few years. 

The Dodgers picked up Campan- 
ella in 1946, gave him his minor- 
league training at Nashua, N.H. and 
Montreal. 

Fame and money (about $10,000 
this year) haven’t made much dif. 
ference in Campy’s style of living. 
With his wife Ruthe and four chil- 
dren (two of them girls) he lives in 
a white clapboard house in St. Al- 
bans, Queens, goes in for big plates 
of Ruthe’s spaghetti, gets to bed 
most nights by 10 p.m. and is up by 
6 a.m.: ‘In my house,’” he says, “you 
got to keep regular hours. The baby, 
Roy, Jr., he’s up by then and hittin’ 
the bottle.” 

Copyright, Time (May 16, 1949) 


less interesting to watch but much safer to be in. 


Howard Brubaker, New Yorker 


¢ 
BEFORE THE WAR, Joe Louis used to fight a lot and say noth- 
ing. Now the champ fights little and talks a great deal. 
Tom Meany, New York Star 
: 
THE BOXING RING without Louis will be like the political 
ring without Roosevelt. 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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Many whites in Dixie getting tired of Jim Crow 
and Negroes find a new, fresh attitude spreading throughout section 


THERE'S NEW HOPE 
FOR THE SOUTH 


BY ROI OTTLEY 


LONG Route 41, driving to- 

ward Atlanta, I stopped at a 

swank roadside restaurant. As 
I approached a white low-built struc- 
ture 1 was greeted by a sign printed 
in careful black letters: ‘Negroes to 
the Rear.” I followed the directions 
which led to a screened kitchen door. 
I peered in and saw three attractive 
white girls, apparently sisters, having 
midday lunch. I asked for a cheese- 
burger. One girl pleasantly asked 
me in, hurried off to find a chair, and 
invited me to be seated at a table 
where they were eating. 

There was nothing awkward in 
their manner. While one prepared 
lunch, her sister placed a knife, fork, 
spoon, napkin and water before me. 
They talked easily and friendly, ask- 
ing where I had come from and 
where I was going. They seemed 
anxious that I enjoy their food, and 
even went to some pains to see that 
the sandwich was prepared to my lik- 


ROI OTTLEY is the author of the 
popular book New World A’Coming and 
more recent Black Odyssey. 
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ing. They explained their family 
owned the place but each was hope- 
ful of eventually going to the city. 

When I was about to leave, I asked 
them why they would eat at the same 
table with a Negro and yet refuse 
Negroes service in the dining room. 

“We are on the main highway to 
Atlanta,’ one said, without trace of 
embarrassment, “and we get a lot of 
people up from Alabama who object 
to eating with Negroes.” 

They made it clear that they had 
no personal. prejudice toward Ne- 
groes—but being in business they 
could not afford to affront prejudiced 
customers. Anyway, they sighed, 
“One day we will be getting away 
from here and all this black and 
white mess.” 

This attitude was fairly character- 
istic of many white people to whom 
I talked in the South during a recent 
tour. I came away with the feeling 
that the long dark night in the South 
was slowly and inexorably passing— 
and perhaps the chief reason is that 
the white rank-and-file, whose job it 
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is to keep a vigilant eye on the 
Negro, have developed a noticeable 
lethargy to “keeping the Negro in 
his place.” 

The white man is perhaps tired, 
very tired. Jesse O. Thomas, Negro 
representative of the Red Cross, 
made the humorous observation in 
Raleigh, N. C., one night, that he 
had never in his life wished to be a 
white man because the job was too 
exhausting and never ending. Before 
he can take care of his own affairs, 
the white man had to watch where 
everyone went, what schools they at- 
tended, what restaurants they ate in, 
what hotel and theaters they entered, 
who they entertained in their homes, 
who married whom, and what time 
of night everyone went to bed and 
with whom. Thomas declared this 
was a crushing load he had no wish 
to carry. 

Jokes aside, the South’s new out- 
look is reflected in many concrete de- 
velopments. One is the fact that Ne- 
groes are being treated more and 
more with dignity, and while this 
may not be fundamental to the Ne- 
gro’s problems, it nevertheless has 
importance because it increases the 
Negro’s self-esteem. 

For example, Negro women shop- 
pers in Atlanta declare they receive 
more courtesy than that extended to 
Negroes in Washington shops, and 
less impersonal treatment than Ne- 
groes receive in New York and Chi- 
cago establishments. White sales- 
people never fail to address them as 
“Miss” or ‘““Mrs.”” Nashville women 
have charge accounts in the smartest 
shops in the city, even though they 


have had to adopt the ruse of using 
only initials before surnames to keep 
white salesgirls from being overly fa. 
miliar by calling them by their first 
names. 

Even so, without loud Rotarian 
fanfare, more and more rank-and-file 
whites are speaking out in the Ne. 
gro’s behalf, often at the risk of in 
jury to themselves. One illustration 
occurred in the brutat affair at South 
Carolina’s state penitentiary in Rich- 
land County. Leroy Jamison, a 24- 
year-old Orangeburg Negro, was do- 
ing time there for the robbery of a 
Bowman white man. Shortly after 
his imprisonment the prison superin- 
tendent, Wyndham M. Manning, in- 
formed Jamison’s family that he had 
committed suicide. According to the 
prison physician, Dr. M. Whitfield 
Cheatham, and Coroner W. A. Plotts, 
Jamison had beat his head against the 
bars of his cell and died. Both men 
declared the Negro mentally ill. 

But Jamison’s white fellow prison- 
ers quickly exposed his death as mur- 
der—a fact that assumed sensational 
proportions in South Carolina. Ask- 
ing that their names be withheld be- 
cause they ‘‘would be subject to se- 
vere punishment,” they revealed that 
Jamison had been placed in solitary 
confinement ten days before his 
death. Two guards—‘‘one known to 
be a sadistic brute’-—opened Jami- 
son's cell one night and was heard 
scuffing with him. Next morning 
the Negro was found beaten to un- 
consciousness. As he was being 
placed on a stretcher, a guard kicked 
him in the stomach. In pain and un- 
attended, he asked a hospital guard 
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if they were going to finish killing 
him. They did. He was placed in 
a steel cage, without water or toilet 
facilities, and allowed to starve and 
die of his wounds. 

“May we suggest in all sincerity,” 
wrote the white inmates to Jamison’s 
family, “that you insist on an au- 
topsy, and a thorough investigation 
into the death of Leroy Jamison.” 

Under usual circumstances, white 
men would have declared the Negro 
got only what he deserved, and per- 
haps dismissed the whole affair from 
their minds. But today many white 
men are beginning to understand that 
the system works to their disadvan- 
tage too—as the luxury of being 
whites is only a sad illusion. Sheer 


self-interest is driving many to per- 
form humanitarian acts. In any case, 


the penitentiary’s white inmates, in 
revealing Jamison’s sadistic murder, 
appealed to Negroes ‘‘to help in ex- 
posing brutal beatings and other in- 
human conditions” affecting both 
whites and Negroes in South Caro- 
lina’s state prisons. 

Killings of Negroes by white men 
in the South are not always racially 
inspired, though the newspaper head- 
lines might dramatize them as such. 
I reviewed ten killings of Negroes 
and discovered eight were originally 
inspired by sex, race being the sec- 
ondary inspiration, and two were the 
result of criminal activities. To be 
sure, the frequency of killings in the 
South is based on the white man’s 
belief no jury of white men will con- 
vict him. But most murders of Ne- 
gfoes are unpremeditated, as con- 
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trasted with lynchings, and are mostly 
crimes of passion. 

One Negro got himself killed in 
Georgia under circumstances which 
illustrate this fact. Under Georgia’s 
law the counties can determine 
whether or not whiskey should be 
sold within their areas. In prohibi- 
tion counties the local sheriff usually 
has the bootlegging concession. One 
such sheriff divided the county be- 
tween himself and a Negro confed- 
erate, with the understanding that his 
Negro partner was to share the prof- 
its with the sheriff for the privilege 
of operating without interference 
from the law, or even hijacking white 
men. This arrangement worked out 
nicely for fifteen years—that is, until 
the sheriff discovered the Negro was 
stealing from him. 

Whiskey, incidentally, frequently 
causes conflicts between Negroes and 
whites. Governor Herman Talmadge, 
in a conversation with me, illustrated 
this point. He reported that in Geor- 
gia’s Wayne County, the issue of pro- 


_ hibition was put before the voters, 


and white people voted 60 per cent 
for prohibition, and Negroes voted 
90 per cent for whiskey. Talmadge 
complained against this result, though 
he himself is not averse to imbibing, 
because he felt the will of the white 
population was thwarted. His view 
was that the will of whites should 
prevail, even when it happens to be 


the minority opinion. Thus he used 


this incident to propagandize against 
Negroes using the ballot, and ha- 
rangued his woollyhats to drive Ne- 
gtoes from the polling places. 
However, there are undercover ar- 
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rangements between whites and Ne- 
groes that are highly profitable to 
both Negroes and whites involved. 
But often the products work to the 
disadvantage of the Negro commu- 
nity at large. I made a tour of the 
night clubs along Atlanta’s Auburn 
Avenue, operated by Negroes with 
the connivance of the white police. 
They were dismal and foul-smelling 
and undoubtedly contributed to ju- 
venile delinquency—but they were 
doing a jumping business, because in 
spite of Atlanta's “Blue Laws” they 
are allowed to sell whiskey. I saw 
four unescorted girls in one, not more 
than fourteen years of age, with a 
quart of corn on their table, imbibing 
until they were limp with drunken- 
ness, and every man who passed fon- 
dled them salaciously. The place is 
considered Atlanta’s smartest Negro 
night club. 

I visited one operated on a shabby 
second-floor loft. Before you could 
climb the stairs to the club proper, a 
white doorman met you at the street 
entrance—in this case, he was a lieu- 
venant of Atlanta’s police. This white 
gentleman was wearing his uniform 
and badge—but clearly he was there 
to protect the club’s business inter- 
ests. He frisked every Negro patfon 
who entered the nitery, searching for 
guns, knives and whiskey. But once 
you were allowed upstairs, you were 
compelled to buy the house whiskey, 
which incidentally was vile stuff. The 
place, I learned from a performer 
who had to go to City Hall to get his 
pay-checks, was owned by a white 
politician, who incidentally tossed 
back some of his profits to the Negro 
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community by maintaining a slant. 
eyed colored mistress. 

Sex in race relations in the South 
is historically an integral part of the 
section’s cultural fabric. To grasp 
events, one must understand this fact. 
For example, sex was the inspiration 
when a Negro wife, who was having 
an affair with a 19-year-old white 
boy, called him for protection against 
her Negro husband, who started to 
beat her during a family quarrel. 
The jealously enraged white lover at- 
tacked the husband of his Negro par- 
amour and got cut for his pains. He 
shot the Negro—but no white person 
mentioned this aspect of the affair 
when it became public knowledge, 
nor did Negroes. 

I asked a cultivated white woman, 
who belonged to an old aristocratic 
family, how white women in the 
South felt about white men _philan- 
dering with colored women. She 
said every woman believed only the 
neighbor does such things. She said 
she, too, believed this until she be- 
came involved in a movement to le- 
gitimatize Georgia’s bastards, white 
and Negro, and thus compel fathers 
to support their out-of-wedlock chil- 
dren. 

A group of white women, of which 
she was a member, sponsored such 
a bill and succeeded in having it 
brought before Georgia's state legis- 
lature. The day the bill was to be 
voted upon, her group crowded into 
the legislative gallery. As they en- 
tered, they noticed that one by one 
the legislators left the floor and dis- 
appeared. However, one man let the 
cat out of the bag: he rose and de- 
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dared heatedly that the bill should be 
yoted down, because if it passed, too 
many white men in Georgia would be 
forced to contribute money to Negro 
households. 

Every white woman in the gallery, 
she relates, was flushed and trembling 
when they left the capitol. But this 
experience brought her into the strug- 
gle against Negro oppression, because 
she afterward recognized that condi- 
tions in the South were victimizing 
white as well as Negro. So today 
she is typical of that class of white 
Southerners who are in the forefront 
of the fight against discrimination. 
She admits to often being frustrated 
and discouraged by the ignorance of 
poor whites, duplicity of white poli- 
ticians, and indeed by the heavy op- 
pressive Southern atmosphere, so ‘‘ev- 
ery few months I go to New York to 
get a breath of fresh air.” 

Negroes in the South are agreed 
that white men are speaking out in 
the Negro’s favor, without ambiguity 


‘or double talk, even indeed risking 


the label, “‘nigger lover.” For exam- 
ple, Judge J. Royal Rowland of 
Wrightsville, Ga., publicly attacked 
the Ku Klux Klan’s attempts to in- 
timidate Negro voters. When the 
Klan recently burned a cross within 
sight of Nashville, next morning bills 
were introduced in the state legisla- 
ture to outlaw the Klan. Governor 
Fuller Warren has declared war on 
the Klan, hoping eventually to out- 
law all hooded or disguised appear- 
ances in public. 

The reasons for this development 
are many and varied. But one fact 
has become abundantly clear: at long 
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last, a great number of white people 
have guilty feelings about the way in 
which the Negro is treated. I talked 
with white people in Raleigh, Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta and Nashville who 
frankly admitted this. I heard a 
white man cry out at an interracial 
meeting in Raleigh, in which the cat- 
alogue of injustices to the Negro 
were being accurately described, 
“Don’t you colored people know the 
white man is sick!” There was a 
tiote of anguish in his voice. The 
fact is, when the white man sees the 
Negro problem through the eyes of a 
Negro he is faced with a devastating - 
picture of himself and usually reacts 
violently. 

Today the educated white South- 
erner is faced with a curious di- 
lemma: he cannot honestly believe in 
the nonsense about race because he 
knows history, the origin of races, 
and the achievements of different 
peoples. But he lives in an atmos- 
phere which threatens him with vio- 
lence or economic injury if he doesn’t 
conform to ignorance. So what has 
happened lately is this: the intensity 
of the race struggle is destroying 
many whites emotionally, causing 
mental illnesses in others, and some 
are emerging from the crucible whole 
persons. 

One white man tried sincerely to 
explain to me why white Southerfiers 
want to talk about their ‘‘ole Negro 
mammy”’ or the little Negro boy they 
used to play with as a child—which 
indeed is a reflection of the Southern- 
er’s guilt complex. He said they are 
often quite sincere, and do not wish 
to offer offense to Negroes. He 
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thought perhaps they are uncon- 
sciously attempting to reestablish 
some sort of bond between them- 
selves and Negroes. He declared he 
knew this from personal experiences, 
because he himself has never been 
able to get over the fact that his best 
friend as a child and youth was a 
Negro. 

He relates that this Negro had 
been the first person to recognize his 
individuality and offer him friend- 
ship. But when he turned sixteen, 
the whole white community subtlely 
drove a racial wedge between him 
and his Negro friend so he had to 
abandon the association on pain of 
social reprisal. Today he admits a 
guilt feeling about having broken 
this friendship—because there was no 
logical or honest reason to have done 
so. To assuage his guilt, he has be- 
come an outspoken figure in Atlanta 
for the rights of Negroes. 

This identical guilt feeling has 
produced some of the South’s most 
atrocious crimes against Negroes. 
Who but a Southern white man 
would shoot a Negro boy for par- 
ticipating in Brotherhood Week? 
Where but in the South would a 
modeste wrap a Negro woman’s hair 
in paper before allowing her to try 
on a hat? Where but in the South 
would a city equip car conductors 
with guns to intimidate Negro riders? 
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Where but in the South would a Ne- 
gro real estate salesman lose his li- 
cense because he sold property owned 
by whites to a Negro family? Where 
but in the South would a school sys- 
tem refuse to employ truant officers 
on the theory police are not beneficial 
to Negroes? - 

The key to the South’s problems is 
education—not for Negroes only, but 
especially for the great mass of poor 
whites. For example, in rural Geor- 
gia the poor whites attend second- 
rate schools and adults have few 
sources for getting information be- 
yond radio. They actually know lit- 
tle concretely about what's happening 
in the world beyond Georgia. Their 
choice of available reading matter is 
extremely limited. These are: one- 
sheet county weekly newspapers, the 
reactionary Farmers Market Bulletin, 
and Herman Talmadge’s race-baiting 
Statesman. Besides, they are daily 
agitated by such charlatans as Parson 
Jack Johnson, a Ku Kluxer, who pub- 
lishes a newspaper called The Trum- 
pet. Thus they only see things in 
terms of the mill owners who finance 
these men. 

But a wind is rising in the South, 
bringing astringents to every corner 
and crevice. So today no area in the 
country is doing more to pull itself 
up by its own bootstraps. 
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President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
shook his hand in Casablanca, but five minutes later 
the Negro correspondent was told he couldn’t be served at the hotel bar 


How Georgia Came To Casablanca 


HERE WERE four of us—Wal- 

ter Logan, United Press corre- 

spondent; Sammy Schulman, 
INS photographer; Ralph Martin, 
Stars and Stripes reporter, and my- 
self. 

We climbed aboard a weapons car- 
tier and took off. It was not quite 
eight o'clock in the morning. ‘The 
heavily-armed convoy was at least a 
mile long, and we were somewhere 
in the middle. Armored cars were 
in front of us, tanks were behind us 


‘and planes in the sky almost blotted 


out the early morning sun, as we 
headed for the open country near 
Casablanca. This was North Africa, 
January 14, 1943. 

After we had been riding for more 
than an hour, our car slowed down 
and an armored limousine pulled out 
of line behind us and moved slowly 
past, in the center of the highway. I 
first glanced casually into the limous- 
ine, then stared because I couldn’t 
help it. 

The President—Franklin D. 


OLLIE STEWART was correspondent 
during World War II for the Afro-Ameri- 
can newspapers. 
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BY OLLIE STEWART 


Roosevelt—was waving at us from 
inside the limousine. 

The convoy stopped and our car 
pulled out of line to follow right be- 
hind FDR. By that time there were 
what looked like all the American 
soldiers in the world lining the road, 
with guns at “present arms’’—and 
behind them a solid mass of tanks 
and artillery. The Gls tried not to 
show surprise, but they couldn’t con- 
trol their eyes which fairly popped. 
And occasionally a mouth fell open. 

They lifted FDR out of the limous- 
ine and placed him in a specially-built 
jeep so that pictures could be taken 
as he rode along. Our car stayed 
right behind his jeep, and we rode 
like this until we came to an open 
field where a kitchen and pavilion 
had been set up for lunch. 

I sat two tables away from the 
President and Harry Hopkins—and 
with the exception of FDR’s valet 
(Arthur Prettyman of Baltimore), I 
was the only colored person present 
in any capacity. They gave the 
President a GI mess kit and dished 
him up some regular Army chow— 
consisting of ham, string beans, sweet 
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potatoes, bread and coffee. After 
lunch and a review of infantry, ar- 
tillery and armored corps units, we 
drove to Port Lyautey, scene of some 
of the toughest fighting of the in- 
vasion. 

Here, while FDR was examining 
a map of the landings, I was indis- 
creet enough to get too close to his 
jeep. One moment (very brief) I 
was close enough to touch the Presi- 
dent. The next, I was standing ten 
feet away without having taken a 
step. A hard-eyed Secret Service man 
had put his fist in my collar, lifted 
me off my feet and set me down— 
very ungently. 

For ten days the President stayed 
in Casablanca, planning sad days for 
Axis leaders. The final day was 
strictly for newsmen—and one I can 
never forget. Roosevelt had all the 
correspondents sit in a semi-circle be- 
fore him and Prime Minister Church- 
ill, while they talked “off the rec- 
ord.” They used only two words 
that day which newsmen could quote 
—"‘‘unconditional surrender.” 

All the while they were talking, 
Churchill kept scuffling the ground 
with his high-top zippered shoes. 
Sitting about four feet away, I was 
fascinated. I had never seen shoes 
with zippers up the front before. 1 
couldn’t keep my eyes off them. 

My big moment came when FDR 
asked all the reporters to line up and 
shake hands with him and Churchill. 
When my turn came, several of the 
camera boys got set and the bulbs 
really popped when I grabbed the 


President’s hand. 
me what paper I represented, after 


Roosevelt asked 


I told him my name. Both he and 
Churchill wished me lots of luck— 
which I was to need in a very shor 
time. 

Finally it was all over, but I can 
safely say that even the most sea- 
soned and blasé correspondent left 
the lawn that afternoon in Africa 
with a glow in his heart and a new 
look in his face. Roosevelt had a 
dynamic effect upon people—even 
those who worked around him or saw 
him often. And when he shook your 
hand you felt it. 

Before setting up typewriters and 
getting down to work, all the corre- 
spondents rushed to the Hotel 
D’Anfa bar for a quick drink. I was 
about third in line. The men in 
front of me got a Scotch and soda 
and I said, nonchalantly: ‘Same for 
me.” 

The bartender, a white soldier, 
looked at men and his face got tight 
and red. He took a long breath and 
snapped: “‘I can’t serve you!” 

There it was—but I couldn't be- 
lieve it. Just like in Georgia. Just 
as though I hadn’t shaken hands with 
the President five minutes before. 
Just as though the entire world were 
not waiting for the results of this 
dramatic meeting in Casablanca, 
which had “freedom” as its theme. 

Well, they made it stick. Every- 
body got a drink and a sandwich but 
me—the only colored correspondent 
at the conference. 
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Here is the real inside story of the phony policy racket where 


rigged wheels and secret compartments cheat customers out of $10,000,000 


annually and get strong protection from grafting police and politicians 


The Truth 


About The Policy Racket 


OLICY is the biggest racket in 
Chicago today. 

The “take” totals into the 
millions each year. 

It is flourishing, virtually un- 
checked. Politicians protect its opera- 
tions. Police—for a price—look the 
other way. 

I know. 

I have seen it operate. I have heard 
a policy runner try to bribe a police- 
man. I have seen firsthand the in- 
fluence of politicians at work. 

I have posed as an inspector as- 
signed to a special squad from Com- 
missioner Prendergast’s office. No 
one, except the squad, knew my 
identity. I saw policy at work through 
a policeman’s eyes. 

I have seen policy men making 
their stops at dozens of “‘stations”’ 
where policy is sold. Hundreds of 
these stations operate in Chicago, 


often two or three within a single 
block. 
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BY CHARLES B. CLEVELAND 


Reprinted from Chicago Daily News 


What is policy? Essentially it is a 
lottery. Numbers from 1 to 78 are 
dropped into a drum, shaken up and 
drawn. 

In one form, 12 numbers are 
drawn. In another 24. There is a 
third type in which three, four, five 
or six numbers are drawn. This is 
for the long shot player and the win- 
ning combinations—of which there 
are few—pay from $80 to $100 for 
a nickel bet. 

These forms are called “wheels.” 
The 12-number drawing is a one- 
legged wheel; the 24 a two-legged 
wheel. Most of the big outfits op- 
erate three wheels, one of each kind. 

‘Drawings are held twice a day— 
usually at 3:30 in the afternoon and 
again at 9:30 at night. These are 
called a.m. and p.m. drawings. 

The usual bet is a ‘“‘gig.’” The cus- 
tomer selects three numbers and bets 
they will turn up in the drawing. On 
a 24-number wheel a gig pays $10 
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fora nickel bet if all the numbers fall 
in one leg of the wheel. If both legs 
are used, it is a cross-over and pays 
only $2.50. 

Another form is the ‘‘saddle,’’ in 
which the player bets two of his three 
numbers will be drawn. This pays 25 
cents for a nickel bet. The average 
player will bet on a couple of gigs 
and also saddles on all the numbers. 

So, he bets, for instance, on 3, 6 
and 9. That's a gig. If he plays sad- 
dles on those numbers he wins if 3 
and 6, 3 and 9 or 6 and 9 turn up in 
the drawing. 

A four number bet is a “horse’’; 
a five number bet, a “jack.” A jack 
pays $100 for a nickel bet. There 
are also variations. Betting the num- 
bers will come up in a certain posi- 
tion, special gigs that pay extra and 
so forth. 

Policy, incidentally, is sometimes 
misnamed “numbers.” Numbers—a 
game that flourishes in other cities, 
but is still small stuff in Chicago— 
involves picking a number from 1 
to 999 and the winning number is 
figured from racetrack mutuel prices 
or bank receipts. 

Policy flourishes in the slum areas 
of Chicago where the poor invest 
their nickels and dimes in the hope 
of striking it rich. But they won't. 
They can’t get a square shake for 
their money. 

One top authority estimates the 
yearly gross at $20,000,000. Twenty 
million bucks. 

And, by the records of the wheels 
themselves, the policy kings make a 
50 per cent profit—$10,000,000 a 
year. 


Ten thousand persons in Chicago 
work for the policy wheels. 

To play policy all you need is a 
little change, a guess as to what num- 
bers will come up and a place to bet. 

The place to bet is probably the 
easiest of the three. 

There are “stations’’—selling spots 
—all over Chicago and even out into 
the Negro sections of surrounding 
suburbs. 

These stations may be an entire 
store, or the bets may be handled in 
connection with another business. 
Large flat buildings are likely to have 
stations of their own, either through 
the janitor or some tenant. 

Since the policy kings own huge 
chunks of territory, particularly on 
the South Side, finding a site for a 
policy setup is no trick at all. 

Picking the numbers to bet is 
often a lot tougher. The novice sim- 
ply picks out any number that comes 
to mind. For the lazy, the station 
usually has erfvelopes containing 
numbers the bettor can use. 

But the more experienced bettors 
rely on mysticism, magic and dreams 
for help in picking a winner. The 
policy player’s bible is a “dream 
book.”” One, commonly used, is the 
“Three Witches” which contains the 
proper numbers to correspond with 
dreams. 

If you dream of an alderman, for 
instance, the book tells you to play 
9, 16 and 45. Policy is 4, 11, 44. 
Jail is 21, 46, 57. An itch comes out 
with a four-number bet: 9, 38, 40 
and 49. A “colored party” dream 
gives you a five-number bet: 6, 9, 14, 
41 and 70. 
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The more confirmed players will 
goeven further. 

Before lying down to dream he 
will light four candles, one in each 
corner of his room. Special kind of 
candles, of course. Others burn in- 
cense. There is also a special kind of 
oil for anointing the clothing to help 
the player dream of the winning 
number. 

There are also a number of “‘pro- 
fessors” and ‘‘doctors’’ throughout 
the policy area who will help out, by 
assisting the player in finding his 
lucky number through astrology and 
other kindred arts. 

The books of the policy wheels 
show that the odds are so rigged for 
the operator that few win—and these 
hits are usually for small amounts. 
Less than one-third of the money is 
paid out in “hits.” 

Most of the big hits—$100 for a 
nickel—are phony. They're paid to 
policy people who spread the word 
atound—and then return the money. 
But it’s good advertising. The news 
brings thousands of suckers back each 
day—always dreaming of making a 
big hit themselves. 

Policy is big business. 

Books for one drawing of the 
Maine-Ohio wheel, picked up in a 
faid, showed $13,711.80 had been 
bet. Station operators, who get 25 
per cent in commissions for placing 
the bets, had drawn $2,742.35. The 
wheel paid out $4,187.05 in win- 
hings. 

Net profit: $6,782.40—nearly 50 
pet cent. 

That was for one drawing. Each 
Wheel holds two drawings a day, six 
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days a week. (For some reason they 
take Sundays off.) And there are 60 
to 70 wheels operating in Chicago 
today. 

From these, and other records, the 
police commissioner's men believe the 
racket handles some $20,000,000 a 
year—half of which the policy kings 
keep for profit. 

Station operators can make up to 
$1,000 a week. The runners get from 
$60 to $100 a week. “It beats work- 
ing in the stockyards,” one explained. 

The biggest wheels apparently are 
the Maine, owned by the Jones 
brothers who operate from their exile 
in Mexico; the Rome-Silver, Erie- 
Buffalo, B. & O. and Subway. A 
relative newcomer, the Red Rose, is 
coming up fast. 

Jim Knight operates the Wiscon- 
sin wheel. One of the few white 
men in the racket, Caesar Benvenuti 
runs the Goldfield. Another, Pat 
Tremont, operates the Rome-Silver. 
A hotel operator runs the Phone. A 
saloonkeeper, a currency exchange 
owner, landlords, restaurant men all 
own wheels. 

They all make big money. 

The records of the wheels show 
the customer has only about a one-in- 
three chance of even breaking even. 
The usual hits are only for 25 cents 
to $10. 

The few big hits are called 
“shucks” in the trade. They mean 
someone pulled a fast one. They 
were tipped off to the winning com- 
bination. Ted Roe, who runs the 
Jones brothers’ wheel, recently had 
to go to Mexico to confer with his 
bosses over a mysterious $3,000 hit. 
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There’s a story around town that 
the Capone Syndicate tried to cut in 
on policy, but found it too compli- 
cated and dropped it. It’s probably 
true. One ambitious lad started his 
wheel with $1,000 and three weeks 
later was broke. Sharp operators had 
cleaned him out. 

New wheels pop up periodically. 

The technique—according to one 
talkative runner—is this. A wheel 
opens with a small bankroll. For a 
while, he pays out no hits but puts 
all his bets into a fund. When he 
has enough, he allows a lot of win- 
nets. 

Word gets around about the win- 
nings and the customers believe it is 
a “‘lucky’”’ wheel. They start playing 
his outfit and he is in business. Then 
he can settle back to taking out his 
50 per cent profit. 

Why don’t the police catch the 
Policy Kings? 

The answer is that policy—while 
just as big as ever—has gone under- 
ground. The owners of the wheels 
and the station operators seldom ap- 
pear around policy stations. 

They carefully disguise their ac- 
tivities. Few dress well, pretending 
that the business is small stuff. They 
are afraid the Syndicate will move in. 
They are afraid that the “heat” will 
be put on if it gets known that theirs 
is the biggest racket in Chicago to- 
day. 

Their operations are conducted 
with the complications and caution 
of a-spy ring. 

The stations have to operate pretty 
much in the open, and they can be 
caught. But from there on, the op- 
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erations are well-guarded. 

Twice a day policy runners pick up 
the bets. They zigzag through the 
streets and alleys to throw off any 
pursuit. At a secret rendezvous they 
turn in their receipts to a “turn in” 
station. 

From there they are sent to a 
secret headquatters, nerve center of 
the wheel. After all the bets are in, 
word goes out to hold the drawing. 

Only a few station operators wit- 
ness the drawing. 

This enables the operators to pull 
just which numbers they want. If a 
combination is being heavily played, 
they make sure the numbers don't 
come up. 

If this doesn’t work, the wheel op- 
erator uses a drum containing a secret 
compartment. When he reaches in to 
pull out the numbers he picks the 
ones he wants to come up. 

This avoids a lucky hit that would 
cut into the operator's profit. But 
ordinarily they don’t have to cheat. 
The odds ate so much in their favor 
that they can grow wealthy even on 
an honest drawing. 

These drawings can be held any- 
where in a thousand different spots. 
The site is different for each drawing. 
Since the Policy Kings own much of 
the South Side property, they can 
easily find a spot. 

When the commissioner's men 
raided one spot—in an apartment— 
they found the tenant cooking his 
dinner while the drawing was on. 
The operators had simply called him 
up and said they were using his place 
for the drawing that day. 

Once the drawing is held, the te- 
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sults are phoned to another secret 
hiding place where a small printing 
press is set up to run off the result 
slips." They are given to the drivers 
who carry them to a secret meeting 
place where the pickup men get them 
and distribute the results to the sta- 
tions. 

Granted the Policy Kings are hard 
to catch, why don’t the police wipe 
out the racket at the source—the run- 
ners and policy stations? 

The stations have to operate open- 
ly to sell their bets. The runners, 
having to cover some 45 stations in 
little more than an hour, break so 
many traffic rules that they might as 
well put a sign on their car, ‘I am a 
policy runner.” 

After studying policy operations 
first hand, I am convinced that the 
racket flourishes because few persons 
want to wipe it out. 

It costs a wheel $250 a week in 
hush money to operate. It costs each 
station $100. This buys strong po- 
litical protection. They say on the 
South Side that nobody can open a 
policy station unless he acts as pre- 
cinct captain for the political organ- 
ization. 

In a recent policy trial in Federal 
Court, a witness testified to paying 
money regularly to police officers. 
I'm convinced that is true. Policy 
couldn't operate if the police didn’t 
permit it. 

Nominally the district police try 
to stamp out the racket. But it ap- 
pears to be only make-believe. Hun- 
dreds of arrests are made yearly. But 
that’s only to make a record. 
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Only about five arrests in every 
100 are legal. In the other 95 cases 
the defendant goes scot free. In only 
one case in 50 do the officers bother 
to get a search warrant. 

According to Municipal Court 
Judge Harold P. O'Connell, sitting 
in State St. court, only the arrests of 
a special police commissioner's men 
stand up regularly in court. 

This squad operates secretly out of 
the commissioner’s office. They, and 
they alone, appear to be doing much 
to stamp out this racket. 

They are the most feared police- 
men in Chicago. Policy Kings know 
they can’t be bought. They've tried. 
They were offered a flat monthly 
“salary” if they would lay off. The 
deal even included a quota of arrests, 
which the policy boys would arrange. 

They have turned down bribes up 
to $5,000 to overlook just one spot. 
This squad is all patrolmen. Their 
salary is $3,480 a year. 

Whv don’t they fall for this easy 
money ? 

‘they dislike policy intensely, be- 
lieving it is robbing the poor. They 
are glad to try to stamp it out. 

Recently they helped convict a pol- 
icy runner for the second time. He 
may be sentenced to the penitentiary 
for one to two years. This is the 
first such conviction—and it has the 
runners, particulafly those convicted 
once before, plenty worried. 

But that—and the activities of the 
the commissioner's three-man squad 
—appear to be the only major stum- 
bling blocks to the biggest racket in 
Chicago today. 


Copyright, Chicago Daily News 
(April 18, 19, 22, 25, 26, 1949) 
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Billy Eckstine is the hottest thing in crooners 


since Sinatra came on the scene 


The Amazing Mr. B 


Reprinted from Newsweek 


OTHING like it had happened 
at the Paramount Theater in 
New York since Frank Sinatra. 
Bobby soxers came early and stayed 
late. They squealed and they 
moaned. Never, day in and day out, 
did they seem to have enough of 
Billy Eckstine singing What's My 
Name, Old Man River, Caravan, and 
Bewildered. And as Billy bowed 
from the hips—gravely, and with an 
air of aloof detachment—the kids 
simply screamed all over again and 
yelled ‘“‘More, more!”’ 

Eckstine was at the Paramount 
three weeks. Ahead of him lay some 
30 personal appearances from Man- 
hattan to the West Coast. In nearly 
all of them his fee will be twice what 
it was before he hit the Paramount, 
and for some of his theater dates the 
33-year-old Negro singer will be paid 
$12,500 a week plus percentage. For 
.. Eckstine, like Dinah Shore, Sinatra, 
and many others, has found that a 
smashing success at the Paramount 
gives a performer the certified stamp 
that says Big Time. 

Billy Eckstine got to the Para- 
mount by way of the phonograph. He 
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signed a contract with M-G-M rec- 
ords just two years ago this month 
and since then, through the 22 sides 
he has waxed, became M-G-M's big- 
gest and most consistent seller. No 
single disk of his was an overnight 
freak—like Art Mooney’s Four Leaf 
Clover, for example. Renditions of 
Fool That I Am, No Orchids for My 
Lady, Caravan, Bewildered and 


‘What's My Name were plugged zeal- 


ously by disk jockeys, grew into juke- 
box hits, and just sold and sold. 
Along with his recording successes 
Eckstine started winning one after 
another of those popularity polls 
which reflect the swing and sway of 
juvenile enthusiasm. A native son 


_ of Pittsburgh, he received the im- 


portant Pittsburgh Courier’s (Negro 
weekly) award for being the most 
popular singer for the last five years. 
In 1948 he was chosen by both Met- 
ronome and Downbeat as male vocal- 
ist of the year. 

The more settled Crosby and Como 
fans may find Eckstine’s popularity 
a little baffling. Some have even been 
unkind enough to say that his sing- 
ing reminds them of the bawling of 
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asick calf. But to the swooners who 
follow ‘Mr. B.” Eckstine’s quiver- 
ing ballad style is perfection—at least 
for the moment. Personally Billy 
likes bop (he once led a bop band 
made up of such current celebrities 
as Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker, 
and Sarah Vaughan), but his fans 
like ballads, so Billy sings ballads. 
When a long-haired critic recently 
commented on his vibrato, Billy re- 
marked: “I never knew I had one 
until some guy told me. I just try to 
base my style on chord progressions. 
An intermediate note sounds better 
against a chord.” 

Eckstine, with his preoccupied air, 


may seem aloof on the stage, but he 
pays careful attention to his follow- 
ers. His wife, who used to sing with 
Coleman Hawkins, answers the fan 
mail and sees that autographed pic- 
tures are provided. The New York 
Eckstine Club numbers around 8,000 
now, and there are even 500 Eck- 
stine enthusiasts in Saskatchewan. 
And for the near future Billy has a 
new gimmick to please his fans: The 
girls will get head scarves with his 
picture on them and the boys will 
get bop bow ties covered with bum- 
ble bees—all to remind the faithful 
of “Mr. B.” 
Copyright, Newsweek (May 16, 1949) 


Tom-Tom’s Two-Tone Language 


A LANGUAGE limited to two letters, two syllables, or two 
tones sounds like an impossibility, yet just such a language is 
transmitted by the throbbing signal drums of the Belgian Congo, 


the traditional jungle telegraph. 


It is literally simpler than ABC. 


It works on the principle of transmitting the sentence “I am com- 
ing’’ by the tones “DA-da-DA-da” and the sentence “I have come” 
by the tones ‘“DA-da-DA.” 

The drum itself is hollowed from a convenient hardwood tree. 
It is limited to two tones, the result of cutting the wood thicker 
on one side than on the other. These two tones, however, manipu- 
lated by expert drummers, can “spell out’ surprisingly complex 


messages. 


The trick lies in the vocabulary. Since spoken words translated 
into only two tones would often sound the same, a system evolved 


for substituting descriptive phrases. 


Instead of saying simply that 


it was going to rain, the rain announcer would beat this poetic 
warning: “Badman, son of disease, is coming down on clods of 


earth.” 


’ Many an early explorer, coming into an African settlement, 
found to his amazement that news of his arrival had preceded 
him. One Congo traveler, wishing to test the accuracy of tom-tom 
communiques, sent a request for a supply canoe to be dispatched 
from a village on the far shore. After the canoe had started, he 
sent a second message, asking it be recalled for more men and 
more goods. This was promptly done, and the items of the re- 


quest were filled. 
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Me 


OWN TALK about the King 

Cole Trio led popular song 

writer and Capitol Record boss 
Johnny Mercer to the 331 Club in 
Los Angeles that night back in 1943 
when I was putting the threesome 
through its musical paces on the nit- 
ery’s bandstand. Johnny, then al- 
ready famed as composer of GI Jive 
and other hit favorites, liked what 
he heard but was most particularly 
impressed with our scoring on 
Straighten Up and Fly Right, a nov- 
elty ditty I penned from a humorous 
story my minister father used to tell. 

So enthused was Mercer over the 
tune that he quickly arranged for the 
trio to cut the side on Capitol’s label 
a while later. Released in April, 
1944, the pressing was soon picked 
up by the nation’s top disc jockeys, 
who seemed to get a kick out of 
plugging the bizarre number about 
the buzzard which ‘‘took the monkey 
for a ride in the air.” 

Jazz fans, who heard the disc 
played on radio shows, went oyer- 
board for it. That record made us 
an overnight hit. 

I'll never forget it. One night we 
closed at the 331 Club at about $400 
a week and the next day we were 
making $1,000 per at the Orpheum 
Theater. 

It was our first legit theater date 
and spelled a long jump from our 


os. you 
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MY BIGGEST BREAK a 


BY NAT “KING COLE” 


previous engagements at  L.A.’s 
Swannee Inn, Omaha's Beachcomb- 
ers’ Club and Chicago’s Capitol 
Lounge. 

We didn’t know exactly what 
tunes to do for that Orpheum crowd, 
But with help from the groundwork 
laid by our recording of Straighten 
Up, we found the big theater audi- 
ence warmly receptive. 

Our Orpheum engagement was so 
successful that four weeks later we 
were back again—this time for an 
unforgettable date with sax star 
Benny Carter's band. 

A short while later we did big 
business at the Golden Gate Theater 
in San Francisco and with the late 
Jimmie Lunceford’s band at the 
Orpheum Theater in Oakland where 
we got our first headline billing. 

After those early dates things 
really started happening fast and 
good. We made four small movies 
and got a new contract with Capitol 
which called for 24 sides each year. 

Records made under that new set- 
up gave us our first big chance to 
show off to the nation that “indi- 
vidual styling and mood-building” 
which had gained us favor in top 
California night spots and theaters. 
We then cut Embraceable You, The 
Man I Love and It's Only a Paper 
Moon among others. 

On those sides Oscar Moore's 


Third Of A Series wer 
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wotk could rightfully be labeled 
“soulful guitar pickings” and 
Johnny Miller’s rhythmic beat on 
bass was as solid as a drummer's 
steady pounding. 

My vocalizing even came in for 
some pr@ises. It was at one time 
called ‘“‘mood voicing,” at another 
“soft-spoken, rhythmic vocals.” That 
made me proud that I had agreed to 
sing Sweet Lorraine upon a custom- 
er’s insistence at the Swannee Inn on 
one of our first L.A. dates. 

Those early recordings also helped 
to further our cause as a little band 
and set critics to explaining. One 
music writer, Barry Ulanov, said then 
that. our style was ‘“‘sure-fingered, 
smooth, inevitably productive of good 

With that kind of boosting we 
stepped a notch higher with our 
opening in Hollywood at the Troca- 
dero where a small room was later 
named in the trio’s honor. 

Then came other breaks. First we 
were signed on the Kraft Music Hall 
on basis of a number of guest shots 
we had made on all networks. We 
stayed only a short while on that 
show before shoving off to meet a 


Mark of a Champion 


previous commitment which sent us 
out on a 16-week theater tour across 
the country. 

Among our engagements on that 
trek was a return to New York where 
years earlier the trio had _ been 
bounced after trial runs in Kelly’s 
Stable and Nick’s in the Village. 

This time, however, we went back 
in style as top attraction on the Para- 
mount Theater stage. We had really 
“arrived.” 

Followed a nice bit in the movie, 
Breakfast in Hollywood, and later a 
15-minute radio show on Saturday 
afternoons for Wildroot. About that 
time we were picking up major jazz 
awards from pollsters as the nation’s 
Number One small musical group. 

Last year brought about the crown- 
ing point of our success with the 
waxing of Eden Ahbez’ best-selling 
Nature Boy. 

We are grateful to all our fans for 
their wonderful response to our re- 
cordings in the past and we do hope 
we'll be able to turn out more records 
like Straighten Up and Fly Right, 
which we personally feel was the 
turning point to the success we're 
now enjoying. 


A GREAT VIOLINIST was once introduced to a famous Negro 
prize fighter. The musician jibed: “I see we're both in the same 
business. We both earn our living with our hands.” 

The boxer eyed the violinist with admiration and said: ‘Say, 
you must be pretty good. There isn’t even a mark on you.” 
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Despite filibuster block on civil rights measures, 
significant strides could be made if the President would use 


his power to appoint some Negroes to high government positions 


WHAT TRUMAN CAN DO 
ABOUT CIVIL RIGHTS 


BY ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


Reprinted from New Leader 


IBERALS may well have been 
disappointed with what Con- 
gress did with civil rights legis- 

lation, in spite of President Truman’s 
election on a platform promising 
much in that field. It still is true 
that the Southern Democrats-Dixie- 
crats and others are of great strength 
in Congress. They head important 
committees in the House; they still 
can filibuster in the Senate. So it is 
not impossible that a great deal will 
be left undone in the field of civil 
rights by the 81st Congress. 

However, if the administration 

really means what it says with regard 
to the race problem in the United 
States, it is in a position to take sig- 
nificant strides with another approach 
in the same problem. The President 
has vast powers of appointment and 
if he so desires, he can bring to bear 
these powers in a way that will rep- 
resent significant advance for Negro 


ROBERT J. ALEXANDER is an in- 
structor at Rutgers University. 
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Americans, and will let all citizens of 
the United States raise their heads 
just a little higher when “human 
rights” are being talked about. 

Appointments of Negroes to really 
high office in the U. S. Government 
are long overdue. Only one man in 
the history of this country has held 
a position in the national adminis- 
tration of even sub-cabinet rank. 
President Taft had in his national ad- 
ministration an Assistant Secretary 
who was a Negro. Before and since, 
there has not been another instance. 

Why doesn’t Mr. Truman change 
this record ? 

The State Department is a good 
place to begin. First, it is the senior 
department. Second, it is the part of 
the government which comes. into 
everyday contact with other countries 
and thus has much to do with what 
the people of those countries think 
of us and our democracy. This is 4 
good place to start, too, because there 
is available such an obvious choice 
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for high office—Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. 
Since entering the service of the gov- 
emment during World War Two, 
Dr. Bunche has had an active career 
in diplomacy, first in the Dependent 
Territories Division of the State De- 
partment and then in the United 
Nations, first as a member of its 
secretariat, and then with its Palestine 
Mediation Mission, which he headed 
from September to December, 1948. 

Dr. Bunche is an obvious choice 
fora post as Assistant Secretary of 
State. There are five such officials, 
and certainly a place could be found 
for Dr. Bunche among them. A man 
with a broad understanding not only 
for our own country, but of the prob- 
lems of many parts of the world, he 
would add much to the higher ranks 
of the State Department. 

However, in the realm of foreign 
affairs, matters should not stop with 
the appointment of Dr. Bunche. Why 
wouldn’t it be possible to have a Ne- 
gto in charge of the old Office in 
which Dr. Bunche used to work— 
Dependent Territories? And would 
it not be possible to open the doors 
of the State Department generally to 
aspiring and qualified American 
Negroes? That is one of the branches 
of the Federal Government with the 
bad reputation insofar as possibilities 
for Negroes are concerned. 

In the field of U. S. missions 
abroad, why is there not room for 
Americans to represent this country ? 
It has been the policy for some years 
to have a Negro as Minister to Li- 
beria. Why shouldn't this policy be 


extended to Haiti and Ethiopia as 
well? 
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On another level, would it not be 
a healthy sign to see a few Negroes 
in some of the major Embassies? The 
Soviet Union never fails to attack 
the U. S. about our racial problem in 
world gatherings. Why not have a 
Negro in a ranking position in the 
Embassy in Moscow? And in Paris, 
Rome and London? 

There are men available for such 
posts. We have had a number of 
representatives in Liberia, and they 
usually come home to a professorship 
in a Negro college somewhere. Why 
couldn't the experience of these men 
be put to work on a higher level? 
And certainly worthy Negro educa- 
tors, intellectuals, politicians could 
fill diplomatic posts at least as well 
as some of the hacks—political cast- 
offs—who speak for the U. S. in 
some of the world’s capitals. Finally, 
we have some American Negroes 
who have either studied at some 
length in foreign countries, or who 
have lived there a number of years 
and have become acquainted with 
their problems. Such individuals, tor 
instance, are the bishops of a number 
of U. S. churches which have sees 
in West Africa. The Methodist and 
Episcopal churches have such bishop- 
rics, as do several of the purely Ne- 
gro denominations. 

But the integration of Negroes 
into the higher brackets of the na- 
tional government should not be con- 
fined to the State Department. A 
number of other branches might well 
profit from participation on a higher 
level by Negro Americans. For ex- 
ample, in the three service depart- 
ments, there are Negro advisers to 
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the secretaries. There they have been 
able to become acquainted at first 
hand with the kind of problems 
facing the military branches of the 
national government. Why could not 
one or more of them be appointed as 
Assistant Secretary of War, Navy or 
Air as the case may be? Or why not 
appoint as Assistant Secretary Walter 
White, who has been upon occasion a 
U.S. delegate to the UN and has made 
surveys of military installations in 
Europe at the personal request of the 
President? Such a move would un- 
doubtedly do much to assure the Ne- 
gro soldier and the average Negro 
citizen of the sincerity of President 
Truman’s promise of fair treatment. 

In the Justice Department, too, it 
might be a good idea to have a num- 
ber of Negroes. That department is 
reputedly the worst of all insofar as 
Negroes are concerned. Why would 
it not be a good idea to appoint a Ne- 
gro to a high position there? There 
are three first-rate jobs under the At- 
torney General: Solicitor General, As- 
sistant Solicitor General and Assistant 
to the Attorney General. There are 
various possible candidates for such a 
position. Immediately there comes to 
mind the names of two lawyers who 
have made outstanding names, for 
themselves in recent years as attorneys 
for the NAACP, and who have prac- 
ticed frequently before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court: Thurgood Marshall 
and Charles Houston. 

It has now become the rule in the 
Labor Department that there always 
be one Assistant Secretary represent- 
ing the AFL and one representing the 
CIO. Why would it not be a good 
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idea to add a Negro Assistant Secre. 
tary? Certainly most Negroes still 
are members of the laboring class in 
this country, and their interests have 
gone with but little representation in 
the high spheres of government. Two 
possibilities rise to mind. One of the 
major labor groups might be induced 
to name a Negro to its Assistant Sec- 
retaryship. The names of A. Philip 
Randolph and Willard Townsend 
come to mind. 

However, if neither the CIO nor 
the AFL nominate a Negro to this 
post, why not name a third man who 
would be there specifically to look 
after Negro interests? Either of the 
men named could fill such a post. So 
could the present labor commissioner 
of New York State, a Negro woman. 
And there are numerous other pos- 
sible candidates. 

Agriculture, too, is a field in which 
Negroes are heavily represented in 
the general population but have little 
representation in the higher levels of 
government. There are an Under 
Secretary and eight Bureau Chiefs 
under the Secretary of Agriculture. If 
none of these posts is available, why 
should there not be an Assistant Sec- 
retary, as in several other depart: 
ments, who is a Negro. Perhaps some- 
one like President F. D. Patterson of 
Tuskegee Institute, whose acquaint: 
ance with the problems of Negro 
agriculturalists must be very broad, 
could be considered for such a post. 

In the Post Office Department 
President Truman has already broken 
one tradition—that the Postmaster 
General must be the political boss of 
the dominant party. He appointed a 
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lifelong postman to this job. Why 
could he not break another tradition 
and appoint a Negro to one of the 
four positions as Assistant Postmaster 
General ? 

When one considers the Depatt- 
ment of the Interior, a name immedi- 
ately comes to mind for an important 
position—Judge William Hastie, 
now Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
Judge Hastie, a well-known lawyer 
before entering government service, 
has made a fine reputation for him- 
self, first as District Judge in the 
Virgin Islands, and more recently as 
Governor. Would it not be logical 
for him to receive a higher post with- 
in the Department under which he 
now works? Why could he not fill a 
position as Assistant Secretary ? 

Finally, one other field comes to 
mind in which more integration of 
Negroes might be attemped: in the 
Federal Judiciary. There are now two 
Negro members of the corps of Fed- 
eral judges, the District Judge in the 
Virgin Islands and one other. Why 
should not these two gentlemen be 
considered for appointment to higher 
posts? And why should not a posi- 
tion of responsibility in the Federal 
judiciary be offered to such an out- 
standing person as Judge Francis 
Rivers of New York, who though a 
Republican, should certainly not be 
forgotten by the present administra- 
tion. There are other judges in state 


and city courts in various parts of the 


nation who are making reputations 
for themselves, including one in a 
large Midwestern city who was 
picked by lawyers of the city as the 
ablest man on the local bench. 
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All such appointments might have 
as their apex before the end of Pres- 
ident Truman’s second term, the ap- 
pointment of a full-fledged Negro 
cabinet officer. With a number of 
men holding rank just below cabinet 
level, names would undoubtedly pre- 
sent themselves for consideration. 

Only a few names have been sug- 
gested of those who might be eligible 
for appointment to high positions. 
There are undoubtedly many other 
qualified Negroes. For example, the 
presidents of the leading Negro edu- 
cational institutions, such as President 
Mordecai Johnson of Howard Uni- 
versity, President Benjamin Mays of 
Morehouse College in Atlanta, and 
President Horace Mann Bond of Lin- 
coln University in Pennsylvania are 
just three of these. There are also in- 
creasing numbers of Negro political 
figures who might be considered for 
such positions. Over a dozen states 
now have Negro members in their 
legislatures. There are two Negro 
Congressmen, 

But the appointment of American 
Negroes to high positions in the Fed- 
eral Government should be just sym- 
bolic of a general trend in the gov- 
ernment ranks. The best way to get 
experienced Negroes, who will be 
able to take positions of responsibility 
in the executive branches of the gov- 
ernment, is to allow them free entry 
to the lower ranks, so that they can 
gain the experience necessary. It is 
in this field, as well as in that of ap- 
pointments to high office, that Presi- 
dent Truman can make his civil rights 
program immediately effective. 


Copyright, New Leader (January 22, 1949) 
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Bill Robinson picks two 

highlights in amazing career: 
dancing with Shirley Temple and 
doing cakewalk with Gen. Marshall 


Grand-Daddy 
Of 


Tap Dancing 


BY CLARISSA START 


Reprinted from 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ILL “BOJANGLES” ROBIN- 
SON last year celebrated his 
70th birthday by performing a 
jib with then Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall at a United Na- 
tions rally in New York and there’s 
no reason to believe that the widely 
beloved, perennially spry Negro en- 
tertainer has slowed down since then. 
In fact, as Bill himself puts it, “I’m 
just startin’ to get warmed up.” 
Billed as “The Grand-Daddy of Tap 
Dancing,” he doesn’t look much like 
anybody’s grand-daddy. Small, slight, 
and bouncy of movement, he says: 
“Yep, I feel like I’m just gettin’ 
ready to start,” he repeated. “All I 
ask now is about 20 more years in 
show business.” 
Not only does Bill hope to have 
20 more years of active dancing but 
he hopes to make some sequels to his 
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movies with Shirley Temple, only 
this time with Shirley's daughter. 

“Cutest little girl you ever saw,” 
he says. 

“Shirley says she doesn’t want her 
daughter in pictures but I’m hoping 
she'll change her mind. I'm trying to 
talk them into making a picture with 
me and the baby when she’s about 
three or four years old, with Shirley 
as the leading lady.” 

Looking over his career of more 
than 50 years of inimitably fast foot- 
work, Bill thinks there were several 
high spots of his career. The movie 
The Little Colonel with Shirley in 
which they did the up-the-stairs dance 
was definitely one of them. 

“And I think dancing with General 
Marshall was another,” he grinned. 
“That was a big moment. We were 
both up there on that platform and 
we had a long way to go to the exit, 
so I just grabbed his arm and started 
cakewalking and he fell right in with 


it and cakewalked, too. He was great. © 


Nobody ever got a bigger hand at 
Madison Square Garden than he did 
that day.” 

Pressed for another “big moment,” 
Bill thinks maybe telling his favorite 
joke to President Truman was next 
in line. You may have heard it but 
if you meet Bill you'll hear it again, 
and if you meet President Truman 
you might hear it too because he 
wrote it down. 

“It’s the one,” Bill relates, ‘about 
the Russian who went to the White 
House to visit. He told them he 
wanted a real American dish, so the 
cook said, ‘How about Washington 
pie?’ They brought out this white 
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ake with white icing and he ate it 
and thought it was great. ‘Put that 
name on a piece of paper,’ he said, 
‘so I know what to ask for.’ 

“Three days later he was on a train 
going to New York and he went out 
to the diner and ordered a piece of 
Washington pie: The waiter brought 
him a piece of chocolate cake covered 
with chocolate sauce. ‘What's this?’ 
the Russian asked. ‘I had Washing- 
ton pie at the White House and it 
was white cake with white icing.’ 
‘Yessir, the waiter said, ‘but in this 
country, we have two Washingtons— 
George and Booker T.’”’ 

Not much of a cake eater, Bill's 
vice is ice cream which he has always 
eaten, and still does, for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, sometimes two and 
three quarts at a time. 

Bill weighs just 150 pounds, and 
isa hearty eater with an appetite that 
almost never fails him. It did, how- 
ever, on his first plane trip last win- 
tet, when he was flying from Chicago 
to Las Vegas during the big snow 
storms. It was an unusually rough 
ttip and the sickest of the sick pas- 
sengers was Bojangles. 

“That little girl came down the 
aisle with a tray,” Bill says, “and she 
sid to me, ‘Are you ready for din- 
ner?’ ‘Dinner?’ I said. ‘I’m not even 
ready for breakfast.’ 

Bill practically never misses a show 
for illness though he was out not so 
long ago with a sprained sacroiliac, 
which ended his short-lived bowling 
creer. Bill had been, according to 
his own admission, ‘‘a pretty good 
pool player’’ and thought he'd take 
up bowling. In a few days he was 
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nearly expert and at a tournament in 
Detroit for which he’d bought a lot 
of prizes he won most of them back. 
But he also made one twist too many. 

“That night,” he says, ‘I had to 
do my act sitting on a high stool, 
just moving my feet.” 

Though Bill has taught numerous 
people to dance he’s never had a 
dancing lesson in his life. While 
his professional career goes back 50 
years, his dancing experience goes 
back still farther. When he was 
eight years old, he was working as a 
stable boy in Washington, D. C., 
dancing for pennies in beer gardens 
at night. Turned down for service in 
the Spanish-American war, he went 
along anyway as an unofficial soldier, 
and when he came back began travel- 
ing in touring shows for $5 a week. 
Years of vaudeville, in which he was 
billed as, “The Dark Cloud of Joy,” 
followed, then big time success in 
such musical revues as, Blackbirds 
and Brown Buddies, tnen the more 
familiar recent phases of his career 
in motion pictures, from The Little 
Colonel to Stormy Weather, the 1939 
musical, The Hot Mikado, and per- 
sonal appearances. 

Bill hopes some new dancer or 
dancers will come up to replace him 
though he doesn’t expect that any of 
the new ones will follow that “good 
old style dancing.” 

“I add a lot of new steps but I 
never will change my style,’ he says, 
“but the new ones do it different. I 
even saw a kid in San Francisco danc- 
ing bebop a couple of weeks ago. 
That was the only time I ever really 
went crazy over bebop.” 
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On tour most of the time, the Rob- 
insons have an apartment in New 
York and a house in Brooklyn where 
Mrs. Robinson’s mother lives. They 
have a dog named Sonny Boy; Bill is 
such a dog lover that he has as many 
favorite pooches as people. 

A notoriously soft touch as well as 
an eager man in a crap game, Bill has 
a reputation of having put little aside 
for the fabled rainy day but he denies 
that he hasn’t saved anything. 

“I give away a lot but I don’t give 
it all away,” he said. “I think a lot 
of people in show business are too 
tight. They throw money away but 
they throw it in the wrong direction. 

“You ever meet a fella who says to 
you, ‘C’mon, lemme buy you a drink.’ 
He'll take you to a bar and spend 20 
bucks on liquor, but you go up to 
that same fella and say, ‘Lemme have 
a dollar for a meal,’ and he'll say, 
‘Go way, man, I haven't any money 
to spare. Or maybe somebody’ll 
come up to him on the street and ask 
for room rent and he'll turn him 
down but let a pretty girl smile at 


him and he'll buy her a mink coat,” 

When Bill gives away money he 
likes to give it to people who need it. 
He recalls playing St. Louis during 
the 1927 tornado when he went out 
in the devastated area and began 
handing out five- and ten-dollar bills, 

“I did that for about three days 
and then a copper came up and asked 
me what I was doing,” he says. “Fi. 
nally I told him I was Bill Robinson 
and I was playing at the Orpheum 
Theater and I wasn’t hurtin’ anybody, 
just givin’ money away. He told me 
I couldn’t do it, so I rented a theater 
on Market street and gave a benefit 
performance, raised $1200 or $1400 
for the people who'd had their homes 
torn up. 

“I feel proud,” Bill says with seri- 
ous simplicity, “that I’ve done my 
part from time to time when it came 
to helping people out. But then,” 
he adds, with the famous grin, “they 
always taught me you can't take it 
with you when you go.” 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(April 12, 1949) 


Power of Perfume 


A YOUNG HARLEM MISS went shopping for perfume in 4 
downtown department store. A sales clerk was showing her a pat- 
ticular brand that came from France and told her: “This one 1s 
gtand. You can’t go wrong with it.” 


“That's funny,” replied the young lady. 


tise that you can.” 
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‘Most perfumes adver- 


Jack Askins 
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Bell’s Lettres 


DETROIT 
IDS are wonderful. 
Kids are also terrible and de- 
structive and funny as all get- 
out. They worry parents into an 
early grave and drive teachers insane, 
yet for every parent with shattered 
nerve cells and every teacher paying 
weekly homage to a psychiatrist, there 
is always somebody willing to take 
over not one or two, but a whole tribe 
of wild injuns with no compensation 
save that soul-satisfying consolation 
that comes with bringing happiness 
to somebody else's kid. 

For two whole days, as not one in 
a catload, but as the only female in 
eight carloads of males (happy day!), 
I witnessed twenty adults chaperon 
some 200 wriggling, squirming 
youngsters, and not only bring them 
back alive and travel-happy, but cov- 
ered with good-conduct praise and 
little-gentleman glory. 

This eminent position, need I ex- 
plain, was due to no fatal feminine 
fascination of mine. The C & O 
Railroad was taking a group of Ne- 
gto boys from Richmond, Virginia on 
athree-day, low-cost educational tour 
to Detroit and back by special train. 
I just happened to be the only news- 
woman sent along. And no matter 
how flattering such a distinction may 
have been to me, the little boys were 
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disgusted. ‘I thought,”” said one 
youngster, eyeing me coldly, “this 
was a man’s trip!” 

They were a bright bunch, those 
Richmond kids. Most of them were 
between the ages of nine and fifteen, 
many away from home for the first 
time, having their first train ride. 
They represented all walks of life 
from the underprivileged sons of day 
laborers to precocious lads three times 
descended from the FFV’s. As one 
nine-year-old refugee from a French 
governess explained, “I’m so and so 
The Third, and my family goes all the 
way back to yonder!” 

The whole town, black and white, 
had helped the local YMCA raise the 
ten dollars a head for the trip, made 
available to colored kids for the first 
time. Piggie banks had been pried 
open, and young men never too prone 
to sacrifice play for work became 
wage earners, for there was also need 
for “mad money’’—hard cash for ex- 
tra ice cream cones, pop and candy 
bars. 

Two ambitious tykes set up shoe- 
shine boxes on the train. One re- 
sold a box of candy at a piece by 
piece profit. A rich boy with a $25 
bankroll loaned not to his pals, but 
to a chaperon or two who weren't 
half so hipped. 

The entourage had already cov- 
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ered the University of Virginia, the 
home of Thomas Jefferson at Monti- 
cello and were halfway through the 
big Ford plant in Detroit before I 
caught up with them. Their trail 
was plain. Anybody would remem- 
ber which way 200 boys went, but 
the way these little colored boys were 
remembered was wonderful. Instead 
of reports of a thundering herd of 
young roughnecks and hoodlums let 
loose on a defenseless city, they left 
only praise and admiration in their 
wake. And with good reason. 
Never have I seen a better moni- 
tored, more closely guarded group 
outside a penal institution. For days 
and weeks before the trip, fond 
‘mammas and papas had laid the 
groundwork by preaching good man- 
ners and behavior until it ran out of 
‘heir ears. “People will be watch- 
they admonished, “and 


ing you,” 
won't expect you to know how to 


act because you are colored. If I 
hear of one—just one wrong move 
out of you, I'll beat you within an 
inch of your life! Hear?” 

They heard, and being kids, some 
forgot, but not for long. To each 
monitor, high school boys only a 
shade kess tough than the Gestapo, 
was assigned ten kids. Over the 
monitors were adult leaders and 
chaperons composed of boy leaders, 
school teachers and members of the 
YMCA board of directors who went 
along to make doubly sure order and 
the dignity of the race were main- 
tained. 

Discipline seldom got beyond the 
monitors. If a youngster broke line, 
sidled off the walk onto the grass, 
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a storm trooper moved quickly in, 
lips pursed, eyes narrowed. “‘Boy,” 
he'd say in a low menacing voice, 
“You'd better git back off that grass!” 
The boy got. That was all there was 
to it. 

Admiration continued, praise pre- 
ceded them. From Monticello con- 
cessionaires in the habit of boarding 
up souvenir counters prior to boy in- 
vasions, from shop foreman of the 
world-famous C.& O shops at Hunt. 
ington who usually hid their loco- 
motives, from calloused depot at- 
tendants and train crews, from cafe- 
teria aides and bus drivers came the 
same report—the best behaved boys 
they'd ever seen. 

The only colored driver of the 
seven-bus caravan chartered in Detroit 
was so taken by the youngsters he 
made them his personal responsi- 
bility. When 2,000 Marion County, 
Michigan, kids (99 per cent white) 
streamed into Fort Dearborn park to 
make friends with the young Vir- 
ginians, they soon became so mixed 
up it was hard to tell northerner from 
southerner. It was this bus driver 
who sorted them out, routed strag- 
glers from candy counters and rest- 
rooms, and got them back into their 
proper buses, counted and accounted 
for. (The kids in his bus pooled 
their pennies and nickles together and 
presented him with a purse.) 

Never have I seen a more contented 
lot. Even the youngster who had te- 
sented my presence smiled wanly 
from his chair. “How did you enjoy 
the trip?” I asked. “Fine, ma’am,” 
he nodded slowly. “You didn’t spoil 
it none.” 
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AGING 
AIGE 


. DURING THE HOT American league 
pennant race, Satchel Paige of the Cleve- 
land Indians almost beaned a member of 
the Red Sox. One of the Boston players 
shouted a warning at Paige, who merely 
smiled and countered: ‘Don’t get excited. 
I don’t know where the ball is going—I 
ain't got no string on it.” 
Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune 
SATCHEL PAIGE is a difficult subject 
for an interviewer, even an interviewer 
who is fortunate enough not to be stood 
up fepeatedly after several appointments 
have been made and carefully agreed to by 
both parties. It is his custom to deny the 
quthenticity of practically everything that 
has ever been written about him, and thus 
to repudiate the whole legend of Old 
Sateh 


For years, the statement was attributed 
to him that he owed his long baseball 
life to the fact that he “never ate nothin’ 
but fried food.” He states now that fried 
food has always been abhorrent to him, 
but that even if he liked it he couldn't 
indulge his taste because of a delicate 
stomach. 

"My arm ain’t never going to wear out,” 
he says with confidence, “but I figure the 
best I can get outa this stomach is two- 
thtee more years. Then I gotta go in for 
are-lining job.” 

Gordon Cobbledick, Sport 
* * ® 

BACK IN SATCHEL PAIGE'S pre- 
major league days, he was due to hurl for 
the Kansas City Monarchs against the 
Homestead Greys in the Negro world se- 
figs in Philadelphia. He drove his cerise 
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roadster from Pittsburgh and leaned a 
mite too heavily on the accelerator en 
route. A motorcycle cop nailed him for 
speeding. Although the fine was light, 
Paige couldn't afford to waste the time. By 
the time the pitching wizard had reached 
the park, the Greys led 4 to 3, and had 
runners on first and second with none out 
in the third. 

Into the fray rushed the picturesque 
Satch, Frank Merriwell in technicolor. 
There was no chance for any warm-up 
throws. So Paige calmly kept trying to 
pick the runner off first. He had no chance 
to catch him and didn’t care particularly. 
What interested him most at the moment 
was unlimbering his arm without seem- 
ing to do so. Once he had accomplished 
that he really bore down on the batters. 

None of them saw what he had to of- 
fer. The satchel-footed gentleman didn’t 
allow a hit or a run the rest of the way. 
So the Monarchs eventually triumphed by 
the count of 9 to 4. 

Arthur Daley, New York Times 
-& 


SATCHEL PAIGE TRACES his chronic 
stomach ailment to a winter in Venezuela 
and his inability to understand the Spanish 
language. 

“Nobody there could say bread,” he ex- 
plains, ‘and when I asked for bread all I 
got was a polite grin. One day I heard a 
fellow say ‘Higado.’ They. brought him 
a plate of liver. For the next two months 
I kept saying ‘Higado.’ I had liver for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. It was bet- 
ter than starving, but I have been spouting 
gas ever since.” 

Ed McAuley, Sporting News 
* * # 


DIZZY DEAN tells this story about 
an exhibition game in which he pitched 
against Satchel Paige. 

“We went right down through the 
eighth inning scoreless,’ Diz _ relates. 
“Then I led off the ninth with a triple. 
After I reached third, Satch walked over 
to me with a big grin and said, ‘Nice 
hittin’, Mister Dean. But you know some- 
thing? You ain’t goin’ no farther. You're 
goin’ to be left right here.’ ” 

“And he meant it,” continued Dean. 


| 

| 

| | 
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“He made his three outfielders sit dewa 
on the grass. Then he motioned his in- 


fielders to squat down in their regular - 


position. He looked over at me on third, 
winked, and proceeded to strike out the 
next three batters.” 

Jimmy Powers, New York Daily News 

* * 

SATCHEL PAIGE long has been trou- 
bled with stomach gas pains . . . One aft- 
ernoon last summer when he was winning 
a game for the Indians he complained to 
Manager Lou Boudreau at the end of the 
seventh inning, “I just can’t finish with 
this stomach ache. . .” 

The Cleveland trainer was not available 
and a player asked Satch what he did for 
stomach trouble . . . “The trainer fixes 
somethin’ that fizzes all over,’ replied 
Satch, whereupon the player fixed a glass 
of water and soda. 

Satch downed it in one long gulp, and 
said, “Mr. Manager, I'm ready . . .” He 
went back to the mound and won the 
game. 

Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune 
* * * 

DURING THE LAST few weeks of the 
1948 baseball season, a reporter asked 
Satchel Paige why it was he hadn't been 
pitching lately. Paige matter-of-factly re- 
plied, “On a counter.” 

“Huh?” snapped the newsman. Poker- 
faced, Paige elaborated, ‘On a counter we 
got Feller, Lemon, and Bearden.” 

Baseball Digest 
* * 

SATCHEL PAIGE’S MAIN problem in 
making the transition from Negro base- 
ball to the major leagues was making train 
connections. He invariably missed the 
train taking his teammates from one city 
to the next and was forced to charter a 
plane in order to avoid heavy fines. Bill 
Veeck had informed Paige that he didn’t 
care what the pitcher did off the field—as 
long as he showed up on time. 

On one of these days Paige went into 
Veeck’s office and promised to turn over 
a new leaf. “What happened?” asked 
Veeck. 

“I've just paid my plane bills, Mr. 
Veeck,”” moaned Paige. know what? 
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I'm working for the airlines!” 
Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
* 


LIKE ALL PITCHERS, Satchel Paige 
considers himself quite a hitter and ence 
made a practice of playing the outfield be- 
tween pitching assignments. 

He gave up though after a day in 
Venezuela when he dashed back after a 
long fly and was about to step over what 
he took to be a fire hose when the hose 
moved. 

“Snakes,” 
o your arm. 


he said. ‘Pythons the size 
I stuck to pitching since.” 
New York Star 

* * 

SATCHEL PAIGE is supposed to have 
paid a bet of $500 when a fan came up 
with a photostatic copy of a box score 
showing that he had played in 1926 un- 
der the name of LeRoy Paige. Paige had 
previously said he played his first profes- 
sional game in 1927. 

On being questioned about this payoff, 
Satch said: “I should quit playing base- 
ball ‘and travel around th country digging 
up suckers like me.” 

Edward Burns, Chicago Tribune 
* 


ABOUT the only thing that ever flus- 
tered the collected Satchel Paige is the 
fact that most folks think he got his nick- 
name from the fact that he has big feet 
or wears suitcase-shaped shoes. 

“It ain’t so,” declares Paige with his 
unusual vehemence. “They call me 
‘Satchel’ because when I was a kid I used 
te tote bags at the railroad station and 
most times all they could see was the 
satchels.” 

Sam Lacy, Baltimore Afro-American 

DURING spring training, Cleveland’s 
Satchel Paige was tossing a few warmup 
pitches to a catcher who hadn't been with 
the Indians in 1948. After the warmup, 
Paige approached Coach Bill McKechnie 
and asked: ‘Who's the kid catcher we got 
now? He looks pretty good.” 

‘Maybe he looks like a kid to you,” 
answered McKechnie, “but that’s Mike 
Tresh and he's only 35.” 

Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune 
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Complexity of color pattern in Brazilian city belies: 


pictures of Rio as racial paradise, : 


says this American who has made his home in Latin land 


RACE IN RIO 


BY CHARLES ANDERSON GAULD 


10 DE JANEIRO’S racial and 
R sociological complexity has fas- 

cinated globetrotters since 
Brazil's ports were opened in 1808. 
These ports were then overwhelming- 
ly Negro. 

Like Honolulu and Port of Spain, 
Rio is a tolerant and colorful melting 
pot. Although it has been steadily 
“whitening,” to the delight of frank- 
ly racist white and near-white ele- 
ments who term the process ‘Cau- 
asianization,’” Rio remains at least 
35 per cent ‘‘Negro,’’ meaning black, 
mulatto and quadroon. Octoroons are 
usually considered white in Rio. 

But no Brazilian census has ever 
been accurate on race. It is especially 


CHARLES ANDERSON GAULD was 
bon in Oregon of a mother of old Amer- 
ican stock and a Scottish immigrant father. 
Gauld graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1932 after studying with Brazilian 
sociologist Gilberto Freyre. Brazil has 
been Gauld’s field since research in 1935- 
37 at the University of California and in 
1937-41 at the Library of Congress. Dur- 
ing the war, he served in the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, moving to Brazil 
in 1946. He plans to build a home on a 
lovely beach near Santos, and is about to 
publish a guide, The Real Rio, of which 
his article on race in Rio is a chapter. 
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hard in a census (the next is sched- 
uled in 1950) to classify the sizable 
element of complicated three-way 
mixture. In addition, Rio contains 
scores of thousands of persons of In- 
dian-white (caboclo) crossings. 
“White” is used loosely in the 
Carioca manner to designate not only 
those of completely European ances- 
try but those who are even more bru- 
nette than dark Mediterranean types. 
Brazilian speech contains many words 
for such “near-whites,” showing a 
certain mild racism and feeling on 
both sides of the color line. But there 
is little prying into such matters by 
whites in most of Brazil. For one 
thing, few old family trees bear too 
close scrutiny without revealing a 
grandmother or greatgrandmother of 
African ancestry and perhaps a Portu- 
guese Jewish ancestor who fled to 
Brazil to escape the inquisition. 
“Negro” or “colored” is used 
loosely as in the U.S.A. to designate 
blacks, mulattoes and quadroons. But 
not necessarily octoroons. Rio is not 
as “color blind” as largely Negro 
Bahia, where in historic Salvador 
even quadroons and light mulattoes 
are considered whites or “honorary 
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whites” (in colonial Latin America 
the Iberian monarchies sold patents 
of “racial purity” to successful 
mixed-bloods). Rio is also less likely 
to hold it against those who show a 
little Negro blood than is overwhelm- 
ingly white South Brazil. There they 
joke about quadroons as brancos da 
Bahia (“whites of Bahia,” meaning 
those who could pass as white only in 
tolerant and generally brown-skinned 
Bahia). 

Unlike a North American “light 
colored-person,” a Carioca with a 
trace of dark blood does not have to 
straighten his chair (although, some 
do anyway), change his name, move 
away, and cross the color line to es- 
cape un-Christian prejudice and job 
discrimination. But a colored Carioca 


to escape the poverty and slum en- - 


vironment of over 95 per cent of 
Rio’s 700,000 Negroes must go to 
even more pains in order to cross the 
class line. 

The rigid class line of Latin lands 
is diffieult to cross, but once over one 
ceases to suffer handicaps, and dis- 
criminations, although social snubs 
may continue, often being blamed on 
Anglo-Saxon influence. There are 
some marriages between whites and 
colored persons who have struggled 
up into the prosperous class, but such 
marriages cause comment. Just how 
hard it is to cross the class line can 
be measured by the fewness of Ne- 
groes in Rio who have succeeded in 
doing so. It is claimed that several 
million white-looking colored people 
have crossed the U. S. color line 
since 1900, whereas only a handful 
of Negroes here have crossed Brazil's 


class line, which is as undemocrati 
as the educational system, a fa 
which even Europeans notice. 

Rio’s racial situation delights som 
U. S. Negro intellectual visitors why 
happily drop the bitter memories the 
brought from the land of Jim Crow 
and Judge Lynch. As a recent grady 
ate of New York's City college putit 
“When I reached Rio, I really begin 
to live. I quickly became well «. 
quainted, and went around with 
many fine young ladies of differen: 
races.’’ He was accepted for what he 
is, a charming, cultivated young man, 
Being of the educated class canceled 
out the fact of African ancestry. 

A few other U. S. Negro intellec. 
tual visitors met some disappoint- 
ments. One was never so conscious 
of race in the States as here, declar- 
ing that a large percentage of Brazil. 
ians are obsessed with color and ty 
to marry someone lighter to get 
ahead. Brown Brazilians reportedly 
want to be white or to wed whites 
so their children will be white. The 
more European a Brazilian’s ancestry, 
the better he feels. 

Nevertheless, many Portuguese 
and some other immigrants like to 
marry curvesome, sensual mw/atas and 
even buxom bahianas (shades of old 
New Orleans’ famous quadroon 
balls). Cariocas love to joke about 
Portuguese fondness for bahianas and 
brasilindias (Indian girls). Roy Nash 
in his magnificent book ascribes the 
Portuguese love of brunette beauty to 
Portugal’s centuries under the Moors 
when dark-eyed princesses ruled 
society. 

George Schuyler, noted U. S. Ne 
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gro journalist lauded by John Gun- 
ther, in 1948 had a chance to test the 
reality behind the lovely legend (dear 
to many U. S. Negroes and fostered 
by Brazilian propaganda claims) that 
Brazil is completely free of racism. 
Schuyler was impressed, as are nu- 
merous white U. S. visitors, by evi- 
dences of racial brotherhood, as in 
the democratic army and in the slums. 

But he reported in the Pittsburgh 
Courier that color discriminations are 
real and growing, especially Brazil’s 
U. S.trained Air Force and Navy, 
whose academies contain almost no 
Negroes, and in Brazil’s Jim Crow 
foreign service. He found swank Rio 
hotels, clubs, cafes, bars, banks and 
businesses (which cater to racially- 
prejudiced Americans, a possible ex- 
planation) unfriendly to Negroes as 
patrons or employes. Asiatic and for- 


eign Negro intellectuals are well re- | 


ceived by Brazil’s ruling class, which 
however sees to it that only a tiny 
trickle of non-white immigration en- 
ters Brazil. 

Racially Rio is representative of 
Brazil only in being about 35 per 
cent Negro, that being roughly the 
estimated national percentage too 
(estimate of foreign sociologists). 
Rio has less Indian blood than the 
northern half of the nation or the 


frontier states of Goiaz and Mato: 


Grosso. The capitol is less white than 
the four largely Europeanized states 
to the south, which along with Rio 
have made brown Brazil their eco- 
nomic colony. 

Most of the masses, whom tourists 
rarely see, save during Carnival, 
tange from dark Mediterranean types 
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to tans and browns. Carioca colors 
from black to café-au-lait have been 
amiably percolating for 400 years, 
and steadily lightening since the halt- 
ing of the slave trade in 1850. The 
process has been helped by the milk 
of Portuguese kindness. One sees a 
smaller “pure” black minority among 
Brazil’s 19,000,000 Negroes (out of 
47,000,000 Brazilians) than among 
the 14,000,000 U. S. Negroes. By 
1888, when Brazil peacefully freed 
the remaining slaves (Brazil's Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a woman, Princess 
Isabel, acting for her aged father, 
scholarly and benign Emperor Pedro 
Il), immigration and the heavier 
death rate among blacks had made 
Rio racially more European than 
African, as Gilberto Freyre notes in 
his voluminous and invaluable works. 
Rio continues to ‘‘Caucasianize,”’ but 
more gradually as immigration has 
been small since 1930 and urban 
pressure for planned parenthood has 
cut the white birth rate. 

Race and sociology are delicate 
subjects among educated white Cario- 
cas who are perhaps the most sensi- 
tive of all Brazilians to foreign study 
of these topics. They share a pos- 
sibly temporary lack of national self- 
confidence which some Rio writers 
term a.national inferiority complex. 


They want the world to. consider 


Brazil a relatively white nation with 
much less Indian and Negro admix- 
ture than is the case. Official statistics, 
improving but still unsatisfactory, re- 
flect this desire. 

The Negro has made far less prog- 
ress in education, leadership, culture 
and standards of living in poor Brazil 
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with its handicaps im health, diet, 
climate and geography than in the 
rich and fortunate U.S.A. 

Industrialization, far greater in the 
Deep South than in Brazil, has bene- 
fitted the Negro much more in the 
U.S.A. Negro migration from farms 
to factories has been considerable in 
both of the largest American repub- 
lics. 

George Schuyler wrote that Ne- 
groes in the most backward U. S. 
state, Mississippi, may Own more cars 
and refrigerators than all their racial 
brothers in Brazil. He heard that not 
a tenth of perhaps 200 Negroes 
trained in law can earn a living at 
jaw in Rio. He thinks that the rise of 
several Brazilian Negro protective 
and benefit associations is justified, 
quoting a local Negro weekly as 
charging that incomprehensibly and 
tragically color prejudice is increasing 
in easy going Brazil. Mr. Schuyler 
blames high illiteracy (over 80 per 
cent) and appalling poverty and ill- 
health for Afro-Brazilian backward- 
mess. 

Undemocratic laws and threats 
deny the vote to over half of U. S. 
Negroes. Illiteracy disfranchises an 
even greater majority (over 80 per 
cent) of Brazilian Negroes. 


Frank Brazilian whites also blame. 


strong class barriers and lack of 
democratic convictions in education 
and economic life for denying op- 
portunity to Negroes, a fact which 
the busy underground Communists 
stress. Many of the latter are Negroes 
who embraced anti-racist, equalitarian 
Communism as a protest. No Brazil- 
ian Julius Rosenwald has appeared to 
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endow and strengthen the feeble ef. 
forts in Brazil to educate the ge. 
glected Negro. 

Many upper class Rio whites, grip 
ing about the servant problem (Rio is 
estimated to have ever 250,000 per- 
soas employed in domestic and te. 
lated work, the great majority col- 
ored), complain that it takes three 
underfed and ignorant Negro serv. 
ants, heirs of centuries of lax slave 
labor, to do as much as one Japanese 
or European. 

An Afro-Brazilian complained te. 
cently in a Rio daily of the handicaps 
and discriminations suffered by Ne. 
groes “in mulatto Brazil, half ot 
whose bloodstream is Negro.” (A 
typical Brazilian exaggeration. Statis- 
tics mean little to Latin Americans.) 
He envies U. S. Negroes their clubs, 
high schools, universities, and eco- 
nomic activities, terming U. S. Ne- 
groes the most advanced and most 
fortunate Negroes in the world. 

Rio newspapers in February 1949 
printed a militant protest to the chief 
of police by Abdias Nascimento, 
founder of the Negro Experimental 


Theater, over a racist incident in nor- R 
mally tolerant Rio. The letter recalled JJ tant 
recent instances of police brutality JH don 
against Negroes in particular, and Jj Prot 
charged that certain white elements Jf fast 
would like to bar blacks from ele J lind 
gant hotels and functions, to please Jf ind 
racist American tourists, adding, J miss 
“The Negro has been a good Brazil- & inter 
ian since the beginning of the forma. §& pron 
tion of our mixed people . . . (but) Jj most 
racists are unconstitutionally violating fj an 

Brazil's Christian conscience and tra- Buz 
ditional racial harmony.” De 
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Negro lawyer and actor Aguinal- 
do Camargo has been unable to find 
a Rio publisher willing’ to issue his 
book calling on apathetic and dis- 
organized Brazilian blacks and 
browns to unite and demand a new 
deal in education, housing, hospital- 
ization, employment opportunities, 
and protection from police violence 
and bitter class discriminations. Sen- 
hor Camargo denounces upper class 
white exploitation and the racism of 
neo-fascist groups. He calls for a re- 
bitth of Brazilian Negro freedom and 
anew emancipation of his race.” 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that there is nothing in tolerant Brazil 
like the terrible treatment the Deep 
South accords its ‘“‘racial pariahs,” 
cruelly converted into untouchables. 
On the other hand, Brazil's poverty, 
cass prejudice and pitifully inade- 
quate educational system keep Ne- 
goes in even more unhealthy slums 
than does race prejudice in the U.S.A. 
Both Brazilian whites and U. S. 
Northerners are guilty of failure to 
practice the “equality of opportunity” 
which they preach. 

Rio churches, Catholic and Protes- 
unt (there are 67 Baptist churches 
alone in the Federal District, and 
Protestantism is reportedly growing 
ster in Brazil than in any other 
hnd), have clergymen of mixed race 
ind congregations of all colors. U. S. 
missionaries in their 100 per cent 
inter-tacial churches here staunchly 
promote racial fraternity, although 
most are Southerners. Reason: they 
an practice Christianity better in 
Brazil. 

Deep Southerners note certain simi- 
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larities between Rio’s racial and social 
patterns and those in Dixie, notably 
the relaxed rhythm of life and its en- 
joyment. Slavery lasted longer and 
involved a far bigger proportion of 
the population in Brazil than in the 
U.S.A. Hence there is much pater- 
nalism toward ‘good blacks” and 
white criticism of growing Negro 
“impudence”’ in Brazil as in the Deep 
South. But Brazil has no bitter Jim 
Crow segregation. There is no color 
line in public places. Inter-racial 
camaraderie prevails in homes, apart- 
ments and especially in the favelas, 
whose hillside slum dwellers of all 
colors live together harmoniously, 
with much brotherliness and chari- 
tableness. 

Dr. John B. Griffing, like many 
Americans long resident in Brazil, 
can cite numerous examples of Bra- 
zilian amiability and genial racial 
tolerance. While director of an im- 
portant state agricultural college, Dr. 
Griffing had occasion one day to call 
on the Minister of Agriculture in 
Rio. In the antechamber was the 
president of the National College of 
Agriculture introducing a Negro to 
Minister Costa, who was a blond 
North Portuguese type. The Negro 
had just won a stiff competitive ex- 
amination for the post of professor of 
chemistry. Minister Costa warmly 
congratulated the colored savant and 
then said to Dr. Griffing, “I want you 
as an American to see how things can 
happen in tolerant Brazil. This man’s 
father (an old Negro stepped for- 
ward proudly) has been a servant in 
this ministry for years. He struggled 
hard to educate his brilliant son and 
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other children. Now ‘he has the 
satisfaction of seeing his son’s tri- 
umph. Could this have occurred in 
your great country which calls itself 
democratic?” 

Rio’s picturesque mammies who sit 
patiently toasting sweets, in head 
kerchiefs and long billowing skirts 
made famous in Bahia, are called 
bahianas. Bahia is the most African 
of Brazil’s cities. For a few days in 
1948, Rio newspapers staged one of 
their characteristic blitzes which come 
and go like the city’s summer storms, 
headlines flashing that a burocratic 
ruling menaced the popular bahianas. 
Like other reform waves in easy 
going Latin America (such as those 
against prostitution and dirty café 
kitchens), the ruling was quickly 
forgotten and the bahianas will prob- 
- ably sell their sweets to your grand- 
children when they grow up and be- 
come tourists enjoying the most beau- 
tiful city in the world. 

Sociologists see in Brazil's free and 
genial fusion of races a factor in the 
expulsion by colonial Brazilians with 
little aid from mother Portugal of the 
racist ‘Nordic’ Dutch in 1654 and 
in the miraculous maintenance of 
vast Brazil’s unity despite bad trans- 
portation and strong regionalism. 
They ascribe these major achieve- 
ments to the tolerance inherent in ab- 
sorptive Portuguese culture, Portugal 
always having been a highly mixed 
nation. Some sociologists ascribe 
many Carioca traits of character, good 
and bad, to the metropolis’s racial 
diversity and the cultural proximity 
of almost half the people to the 
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Amazon and African jungles. 

Brazil's complex racial fusion, 
which may take several more centur. 
ies to achieve homogeneity and the 
new race under the tropical sun, js 
best suggested by a series of over. 
lapping ovals. Their total area is the 
total Brazilian bloodstream or melt. 
ing pot. The largest element is the 
white, as defined earlier to include 
millions of near-whites. Not only js 
over 40 per cent white, but white 
blood is found in most of the rest of 
the 47,000,000 Brazilians. The small 
slivers of the Negro and Indian ovals, 
which overlap with white to indicate 
the very complex three-way mixtures 
that defy more precise analysis, show 
the relatively unmixed small minority 
of Negroes and Indians as contrasted 
with the far more numerous mu- 
lattoes, quadroons and  cabocloy, 
(crossings of whites and Indians). 

In the absence of satisfactory off 
cial statistics, the writer has for a dec- 
ade been compiling his own esti: 
mates as best he could. His guess as 
to percentages is roughly: white 42, 
Negro (plus mulatto, etc.) 30, In- 
dian and caboclo 18, and three-way 
mixtures 10 per cent. 

A Carioca friend with degres 


_ from two U.S. universities is optimis 


tic about Brazil's possibilities in the 
21st and 22nd centuries, when racial 
and cultural fusion has‘ stabilized. 
Brazil is still busy imitating and di 
gesting European and U.S. culture 
and techniques, and blending a new 
race unlike any other. 

Cariocas can teach Anglo-Saxons 
much about genial racial goodwill. 
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Thousands of women cross the color 

line annually and are lost in their 
new white world, but they find giving 

up families and friends hard to take 


WOMEN 
WHO PASS 
FOR WHITE 


BY NANETTE KUTNER 


Reprinted from Liberty 


N MOST OF our large cities and 
many small towns there are thou- 
sands of Negroes who have suc- 

cessfully “gone over the line’’ and 
are now living as white. Among 
them, it is said, are several well- 
known athletes and members of Con- 
gress. 

But you don’t hear about the Ne- 

gto women who “‘pass.”” 


‘The roving male nature makes it © 


easier for a man to pass completely, 
though it involves giving up his fam- 
ily as well as his friends. A woman 
finds passing harder to take. 
Commencing this assignment, I 
contacted Walter White, executive 
secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, who could easily pass, himself. 
Like most members of his race, Mr. 
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White doesn’t fully approve of the 
practice of “passing,” though he un- 
derstands why people do so. He 
knew I wanted to meet a woman who 
was passing. He said, “I have just 
the girl for you. She attended an - 
eastern woman's college as a Negro. 
In fact, she earned the highest marks 
bestowed by that college in twenty- 
four years. However, since gradua- 
tion she works in New Jersey—and 
passes.” 

Mr. White promised to have me 
meet the girl. Finally he admitted 
he hadn't been able to get in touch 
with her, which was not surprising. 
Negroes who actively pass have too 
much at stake to risk revealing their 
identity. This was further empha- 
sized when an appointment was made 
for me to meet—at dinner—another 

“passing” girl, a reporter. She failed 
to show up. 

My next attempt succeeded. I was 
to visit a Negro girl who passes in 
two ways, sometimes because she is 
in the mood; more often unwittingly, 
as she goes about her normal day. 
Her skin is as fair as that of the Hes- 
perus skipper’s daughter, her shoul- 
der-length hair as straight and golden 
blonde as Lana Turner's. 

Although she assured me “white 
people live here too,” her home is in 
one of the new and better New York 
City housing projects for Negroes, 
her modern, bookshelf-lined apart- 
reat a tribute to good taste and in- 
telligence. Wearing well-cut slacks, 
she was the sophisticated hostess, a 
young woman who would be at home 
in any world. She has an excellent 
job with a government agency where 
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she chooses to work as a Negro. On 
occasion she does pass. For example, 
she explained what happened when 
she took a cruise on a luxury liner. 
“I had intended sharing my cabin 


__ with a friend who is very brown- 


skinned. At the last minute she 
couldn’t go, so I sailed alone. Since 
I was the only Negro passenger, I 
thought it wiser to say nothing. I 
went around with the girl in the op- 
posite cabin, and two men. When 
any race talk came up, I defended my 
people, but I never once let on I was 
colored. Before landing, the other 
three exchanged telephone numbers 
and addresses. I conveniently for- 
got.” 

She told me about her family. ‘My 
brother and sister-in-law are as light 
as I am; so is their daughter. I feel 
sorry for my niece, who was reared 
in a small Pennsylvania town and 
went to school with white girls. In 
1941 she enlisted in the WAC. Upon 
returning from overseas she found 
her erstwhile white friends married, 
and she was no longer accepted by 
them. She seems utterly lost, neither 
fish nor fowl. I think her solution 
will be to move away—and pass.” 

I still had to find the girl who was 
passing for the rest of her life. I lo- 
cated her in a city about 200 miles 
from New York. I felt like a char- 
acter in a Hitchcock movie. For I 
had promised—should we meet again 
—never to recognize her. 

She is tall as a show girl is tall 
and she carries herself beautifully. 
Her skin is tan smooth, as if she had 
but recently returned from vacation. 
The bridge of her patrician nose is 
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freckled, her straight dark-brown hair 
worn New Look manner, bangs and 
a silky thinned bob. She was hatless, 
her tweed suit smartly tailored, her 
leather pouch bag swinging from one 
shoulder. She could have been any 
girl in any advertisement in any of 
the fashion magazines. I shall call 
her Gladys. And this is her story, 
told because she hopes that some day 
conditions will change so that people 
like herself will not feel driven to 
pass: 

“T went to a progressive school in 
Ohio. I was the only Negro in a 
class of twenty. I also went to a 


summer camp and was the only Ne- 
gro there. The day I left for camp, 
as the head counselor counted noses, 
she said, ‘We all seem to be here but 
the little colored girl.’ Then I raised 
my hand to tell her I was that girl. 


Years later the same thing occurred 
as I was about to receive my Phi Beta 
Kappa key. The man who gave them 
to us kept looking for ‘that colored 
girl.’ 

“T attended a state university in the 
Middle West. At the time only two 
other colored girls were registered. 
We were not allowed to live in the 
dormitories, but had to board with 
Negro families whose homes were at 
least forty-five minutes from the col- 
lege. It was a long, wearisome, cost- 
ly trip, back and forth to our classes. 
And there was no campus life for us. 
Going to 2 dance was a farce. I tried 
it once. To the tune of penetrating 
stares I danced with my _ brown- 
skinned escort over and over again.” 

So, after graduation, Gladys made 
up her mind to go to New York 
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City, which she hoped would be cos- 
mopolitan and more tolerant. 

In New York, Gladys stayed with 
acolored family living on upper Riv- 
erside Drive. Mrs. K., the head of 
this household, was not so optimistic 
as Gladys. “Wait until you've been 
here awhile,’ said Mrs. K. 

Gladys refused to let Mrs. K. dis- 
courage her. She went job hunting. 
Having majored in music and hear- 
ing that one of the better music 
stores was looking for a girl who 
could sell, play the music, and dis- 
cuss it intelligently, she applied for 
the position. She was hired on the 
spot, She was never asked about her 
color. ‘““Wait,’’ warned Mrs. K. 

Then one day, while having lunch 
with the other girls, one of them 
said, “Thank goodness, no niggers 
come into the store. I’d hate to wait 
on a nigger.” 

Gladys’ stomach did a flip-flop. 
“But why?’ she managed to ask. 

“Oh, you're just a hick,” the girls 
accused. wouldn't like niggers 
if you really knew them.” 

And Gladys found herself quietly 
answering, ‘I think I know Negroes 
very well. You see, I've been one all 
my life.” 

Shortly after lunch that day, the 
manager sent for her. He said, “I 
think you have an enemy here. One 
of the girls says you're colored.” 

“I am,” answered Gladys. 

She was promptly discharged with 
two weeks’ pay and a reference stat- 
ing she was ‘‘a capable colored girl.” 

She said to me, “I know that's an 
old story, but it’s new if it happens 
to you. This, of course, all happened 
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before the enactment of New York's 
Fair Employment Practices Act. Now-, 
adays—in New York—if I wanted 
to make a fuss, I could bring my 
complaint to the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. This group 
would investigate, and if they found 
unlawful discrimination, they would 
issue an order requiring that it cease 
and that the violator reinstate me.” 

However, the incident stuck, strik- 
ing deeply. On top of that, Gladys 
heard some sad family news. Her 
cousin had died in childbirth. The 
cousin might have died anyway. 
Gladys knows that. “But the hospital 
in Pennsylvania refused to allow her 
Negro doctor to officiate and she was 
obliged to have an interne. I shall 
always feel that because of her color, 
everything medically possible wasn’t 
done for her.” 

The cousin’s death coming right 
after the job loss led to deep depres- 
sion for Gladys. She would have 
continued to mope except for the 
fact that she received a note from 
her college beau, Jerry. He, too, was 
in New York and wanted to visit 
her. Gladys felt Jerry, who is as fair 
of skin as she, would understand her 
mixed feelings. She was right. His 
specialty is business administration, 
and as soon as he had admitted he 
was colored he had been fired, not 
from one job but from two. He had 
grown as despondent as Gladys. 

“Jerry was tired of being mentally 
lynched,” she said. ‘I told him, ‘Ev- 
erything’s so cockeyed with us. I’m 
like a blouse dyed to match a skirt 
and coming out a few shades too 
dark, but enough to spoil the whole 
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thing. Off color,’ I said. And he said, 
‘It needn't be like the blouse. The 
whole thing needn’t be spoiled.’ ” 

From that day Jerry and Gladys 
talked of only two subjects—getting 
married and passing. They weighed 
the pros and cons of passing. 

“When it came to having a nice 
home and decent medical care and 
happy children who would receive, 
without gestion or legal fights, the 
benefits of our country, we took the 
step,’ Gladys said. 

Jerry went to the city where 1 had 
met Gladys and he secured a good 
job with a nationally known com- 
pany. Then they each returned home 
and said good-by to their parents. 
“That was the hardest,” said Gladys. 

They met again in New York City 
‘to be married at the Municipal Build- 
ing. There they finally crossed the 


line, for on the marriage license, 
‘opposite “Color,” Jerry for the first 
time wrote their lie. In unhesitating 
strokes, according to Gladys, he 
wrote the word that did it—‘‘White.” 


The Pole That Wasn’t 


They now own a small house ina 
group of nice houses on the out- 
skirts of their new city. Jerry is a 
Rotarian; Gladys has her weekly 
bridge club and is an active member 
of her church. Their two children, 
a boy and a girl, will, when they are 
old enough, attend the best schools, 
When people ask about their back- 
grounds, Gladys and Jerry try to 
change the subject, though, in a 


. pinch, Gladys says they come from 


the South and their parents are dead, 
There is one hitch! Most of the 
local help is colored, and Gladys will 
not hire a Negro. ‘Maybe because 
I'm afraid of being found out.” 
This complex became a boomerang 
when the members of her bridge club 
criticized Gladys on the grounds that 
she is intolerant! These members 
must have been more than a little 
puzzled, since Gladys vouchsafed no 
answer to their accusation but stub- 
bornly continued refusing to employ 
a Negro maid. 
Copyright, Liberty (March, 1949) 


MATTHEW A. HENSON, who watched Comdr. Robert E. 
Peary stake out his claim to the North Pole 40 years ago, keeps 
in occasional touch with others who were on all but the climactic 
last drive of Peary’s final expedition. Henson heard as recently asa 
year ago that at least one of the four Eskimos who made the final 
march with Peary still lived. Speaking of the Eskimos, Henson 
noted: “They took it for granted that we were crazy, looking for 
the North Pole. They asked us: "You didn’t get anything, did you?’’ 


William M. Farrell, New Y ork Times 
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All the world loves Abraham Lincoln and has his picture 
in its great art galleries, but no portrait has captured the warmth 
’ of the man as that of Cuban Negro artist Pastor Argudin 


The Face 
The Whole World Knows 


BY W. B. COURTNEY 


Reprinted from Collier's 


UTSIDE, in the narrow streets 
O of old Havana, there was the 
pitiless glare and heat of the 
subtropic midday, the ceaseless bed- 
lam of Latin crowds and traffic, the 
odors of sweat and littered gutters 


and the humid food stalls of the 
poor. 

Inside, behind the closed front 
doors—for this club of working peo- 
ple does not open until evening—it 
was cool and dim and quiet in the 
high-ceilinged lobby. The porter, 
who had let me in by way of a rear 
alley, switched on a light that was 
less radiant than his ivory-filled smile 
as he waited proudly while I scanned 
the walls in the alcove of honor. 

There were, portraits of Toussaint 
L'Ouverture and Martin Morua del 
Gardo, of Padre Varela and other 
forever enshrined friends of the op- 
pressed of the Carib Islands. And 
in their hallowed midst was a por- 
trait of the universal friend of the 
meek and humble of all lands. 

It was the “Lincoln” of Pastor 
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Argudin; a work undiscovered by 
fame, but wrought with the artistry of 
a gentle hand and a grateful heart. 

Here were the familiar, care- 
grooved features that I had seen on 
many of the world’s bypaths. Here 
were the latent humor, the reposeful 
friendliness, the inner illumination 
of compassion and tolerance. But 
here, also, was something elusively 
different. Was it that the sublimer 
virtues had been caught with a sim- 
pler, yet more sure, instinct ? 

Havana’s Club Atenas is a cultural, 
political and civic organization of 
1,150 members. Its unpretentious- 
ness, its location in a modest quarter, 
its sincere and open spirit, befit its 
prized Argudin “Lincoln.” In. me, 
somehow, it stirred memories of 
other Lincolns, and of other places 
and peoples who love him—this man 
who never meant food or loans to 
foreign countries or races, nor aid in 
war, nor anything more tangible than 
faith and hope. 

I remembered, now, the superb Lin- 
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coln portrait in the Hermitage Gal- 
lery in Leningrad in 1932, and won- 
dered if it is still there; or whether 
there is a Lincolnstrasse in Leipzig 
any more. One of the first acts of 
the Red Army when it occupied that 
German city in 1945 was to so name 
a principal street. 

Other recollections crowded: 

A rainy Lincoln’s birthday night, 
and a flic—or French cop—on the 
Rue Lincoln in Paris; a little street 
of faded gentility, but one block long, 
from the Champs Elysées to Rue 
Francois the First. Thinking to be 
smart, I asked him the origin of its 
name. “Par bleu!’, he scolded. 


“You—an American. Tell me then, 

is there another Lincoln to name 

things for, except your Abraham?” 
The compound of a Swedish mis- 


sionary in Kalgan, Inner Mongolia, 
beyond the Great Wall of China, 
where I had gone with Jap soldiers— 
and tacked up over a table jumbled 
with religious tracts and medicines, 
was a print of Lincoln yellowed with 
age. 

A night spent with Panzer troops 
on the floor of a schoolhouse in 
Jagodina, a mountain village ot 
Yugoslavia; and the clutter of pic- 
ures of Yugoslav national heroes that 
we inspected when morning came. 
One German, grinning at his own 
smartness, called to me: “Look here! 
One of your Lincoln, among all these 
bandits!” 

Another Lincoln's Birthday; with 
a London bobby driving a tattered 
old beggar woman from the base of 
the Saint-Gaudens Lincoln outside 
Westminster Abbey, so that a dele- 
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gation of proper and well-fed Anglo- 
Americans could lay a wreath. 

But the well-trod avenues and 
more usual surroundings of life are 
not wanting, either, in mementoes of 
Lincoln. Hong Kong, Glasgow, 
Prague, Manchester, Oslo, Florence, 
Switzerland, Argentina, Sweden—it 
is hard to recall a place where you 
have not seen him. 

Lincoln, living, was unhonored by 
governments abroad in his era of 
monarchs by divine right, of vested 
interests by heritage. For our six- 
teenth President, was, essentially, the 
voice of conscience of the mid-nine- 
teenth century against the racket the 
privileged had enjoyed since feudal 
times— the exploitation of the 
masses. So it was in the soil of com- 
mon men’s souls that his memory 
first took imperishable root. 

And Lincoln, dead, is perhaps 
more widely perpetuated in appear- 
ance by statues, paintings and memo- 
rials, and in name by streets, parks, 
villages and cities, than any other 
notable American. 

Yet of all the “Lincolns” that I 
have seen none warmed my heart so 
poignantly as this unsung portrait in 
Havana. Not even the massive, brood- 
ing figure in the Memorial at Wash- 
ington. The beauty and genius of 
that is enhanced by its magnificent 
setting. Argudin’s Lincoln has only 
a share of an ill-lighted wall. 

Pastor Argudin was a Negro born 
in Cuba. He studied there and in 
Europe; won gold medals in Madrid: 
exhibited in Paris and New York. 
But riches and success never marked 
him for their own. There is scant 
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money to be made in Cuba in portrai- 
ture or in the paintings of murals for 
the parish churches of the poor. He 
is past 60 now—an old man by the 
standards of the tropics. 

Club Atenas officials told me that 
less than half a dozen Americans have 
seen his Lincoln since it was hung 
in 1926; only two went deliberately 
to view it. ‘Tell your countrymen, 
of whom so many visit Havana's gay 
resorts, they would be welcome here, ’ 
they said. “Our Lincoln is worth 
half an hour's pilgrimage, don’t you 
think ?” 


Worth all of that, I thought, walk- 
ing away in the hot and busy street, 
and knowing at last what is haunt- 
ingly different about this portrait by 
Argudin. It is that his simple and 
loving brush has given the answer 
to why Lincoln's memory strides 
farther across all the nations with 
the troubled passing of each decade, 
and deeper into the hearts and homes 
of all men. For it has captured the 
likeness of the world’s good neigh- 
bor; the comforting face of the man 
from everybody's home town. 

Copyright, Collier’s (February 12, 1949) 


Skin-Lightener In Moscow 


JULIA MAY SCOTT is the daughter of an American Negro and 


the Russian wife he married soon after he had found in Moscow 
a home where his color did not bar him from his full share of the 
community. Julia is a pupil at the Choreographic School of. the 
State Academic Bolshoi Theater—Moscow’s Grand Opera—where : 
she is in training to become a dancer with the famous Russian ballet. 
A slim, long-legged shapely 16-year-old, she has been training for 
seven years for a career in ballet. 

Julia May’s Negro parentage does not constitute a factor either 
in her relations to her Russian friends or in theirs to her. In only 
one way does her color worry her. Recently when her class gave 
it first full-length public concert before 14,000 spectators on the 
ample stage of Moscow's Tchaikovsky Hall, she had to use a lot 
of powder to match the other cygnets in the Swan Lake ballet. 

National Guardian 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Roi Ottley has a new book on Negroes 
in foreign countries, none nM. European nations, due out this 
Fall . . . Shirley Graham has authored a biography of Benjamin 
Banneker, noted Negro mathematician of early America who helped 
lay out the city of Washington. Title is ''Your Humble Servant'' 
Willard Motley's ''Knock On Any Door'' is Still selling over 
500 ‘copies a week in bookstores although out more than two years 
. William Gardner Smith, who did ''Last Of The Conquerors,'' 
has writtena a novel but was so dissatisfied with the results 
that he — it .. . The Scottsboro case gets a going- _ in 
Quentin Reynolds' forthcoming ''The Life Story Of Judge Samuel 
Liebowitz.'' He was the famous defense attorney who took #.. the 
Alabama case . . . Arna Bontemps is working on a three-way biography 
of Douglass, Washington and DuBois . . . Ex-Fiskite William Demby 
may have his new novel, ''Beetlecreek,'' published by Rinehart 
this winter. It has already been published in Italy where he now 
lives . . . Willard Savoy, who wrote ''Alien Land,'' does all his 
composing in longhand . . . The commentary for the highly-suc- 
cessful movie, ''The Quiet One,'' is being published in book form 
by Appleton... 


SPORTSCOPE * Cleveland Indian boss Bill Veeck credits coach 
Texas-born Tris Speaker with the development of Larry Doby intoa 
star. Veeck says: ''You'll find yourself with a quarrel on your 
hands if you suggest to the old Gray Eagle that baseball is a white 
man's game and that people like Doby have no place init''.. 
Next year's schedule of the Harlem Globetrotters includes games 
in South America, France, England, Canada and Hawaii . . . Ex-boxer 
Harry Wills, now 57 and a Harlem landlord, claims he's never been 
sick a day in his life . . . Count George Brown as a surefire bet 
in the 1952 Olympics. The 17-year-old Negro high school boy from 
Los Angeles has broad jumped 25 feet 2% inches .. . A British 
magazine recently ran an article on Jack Johnson and called it 
''The World's Most Abused Champion'' . . . Trainer Larry Amadee who 
worked in Joe Louis' corner in every one of his 46 fights says the 
champ was really mad at only four foes: Tony Galento, Tommy Farr, 
Jersey Joe Walcott and Max 


FLICKER TICKER * Darryl F. Zanuck's ''Pinky'' used a total 
of 367 Negro bit players and extras, creating a temporary boom for 
colored talent in Hollywood... Juang Hernandez will follow up 
his triumph in MGM's intruder In The Dust with a role as 4 
Negro farmer in ''Stars In My Crown'' with Joel McCrea. . . Richard 
Wright is talking about doing a film version of ‘Native e Son'' in 
Paris. French government frowns on project because it may bring 
Cee om from Southern congressmen who have vote on ECA funds 


Jessel is considering a film story on Bill Robinson's life 
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. Nina Mae McKinney has a bit in Paramount's ! "Copper Canyon'' 

er mmy Edwards is being boomed for big things in Hollywood 
following his triumph in !'Home Of The Brave.'' He may get a role 
in new Zanuck movie. ... 


OW 
STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * George Norford's comedy, ''Head Of 
The Family,'' will be produced this Fall by George S. Kaufman and 
George Abbott. It started to be a takeoff on the Father Divine 
novement but has been rewritten into a family play. Ethel Waters 
may take a lead role . . . Lena Horne may take the lead role in Duke 
Ellington" s new musical, "'Take The A-Train''. . - Billy Rose will 
revive minstrel routines at his Diamond Horseshoe in New York this 
Fall . . '"Carmen Jone es'' plays a return engagement at Holly- 
wood's Griffith Park late in August . . . Mike Todd's musical comedy 
version of ''Aida'' will have as leads a Union officer and a slave 
girl but plans to date call for the Negro to be played by a Metrc- 
politan Opera star in blackface . . . Gross for ''Anna Lucasta'' 
now tops the $9,000,000 mark . . . The musical version of Alan 
Paton's ''Cry, The Beloved Country'' has now been completed by 
Maxwell Anderson and Kurt Weill and is set for Fall production 
.. . Pearl Bailey will have a maid's role in the Theater Guild's 
musical, ''Pursuit of Happiness''.. . 


OVERSEAS DEPT. *% Europe will be overrun with Negro talent 
incoming months . . . Ink Spots do a return engagement in London's 
Palladium and Delta Rhythm Boys will be singing their way through 
Scandanavia . . . Jo Baker continues as big attraction in Folies 
Bergere. New Yorker reviewed her show: ''Her voice continues to 
be as sweet and reedy as a woodwind instrument . . . Her show con- 
sists principally of her changing her costumes, which are mag- 
nificent'' . . . Nicholas Brothers' wives are joining them in Paris 

Hilda ‘Simms is living on the Left Bank with her new husband, 
Richard Angarola . . . Katherine Dunham after a triumphant and 
profitable tour of the Continent is now headed for Australia... 


CRYSTAL BALL Darryl F. Zanuck's ''Pinky'' will be the 
wost-disputed movie on the Negro of the past decade. Most Bene gs 
will lambast its casting of Ethel Waters as a mammy and Nina Mae 
McKinney as a razor- —— hussy . . . Two Negro girls will be 
enrolled in the U. S. Air Force Officer Candidate School in Texas 
for the first time. Six Negro males graduated from the last class 

. . Ralph Bunche will wind up in a State Department post even 
though he turned down an offer as an Assistant Secretary of State. 
Politics will help the department find hima better-paying job up 
tohis abilities . . . There will be more Negroes in this year's 
World Series than ever before in history . . . Billy Eckstine will 
finally get that long-promised movie role from MGM MGM ‘this Pail < <*% 
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The century old story of Moby Dick is a poignant example 
of the tragic inability of all races to live together in unity 


Some Colored Men 


And A White Whale 


BY MARK HARRIS 


ALL ME ISHMAEL. 
With these words, just one 
hundred years ago, Herman 
Melville began his monumental tale, 
Moby Dick, perhaps the greatest 
novel ever written by an American. 
Clifton Fadiman names it as one of 
the three American works that will 
be read 500 years from now, (the 
others: Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn, and Louisa May Alcott’s Little 
Women) and Somerset Maugham 
says: ‘I would say there have been 
three great American novels— 
Huckleberry Finn, The S$ carlet Letter, 
and Moby Dick.” 

Like Huckleberry Finn and “The 
Scarlet Letter (to whose author, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Moby Dick is 
dedicated) Melville's great book is a 
novel of social protest. But most 
scholars, in their hundreds of discus- 
sions of the work, seem to have over- 


MARK HARRIS is an associate editor 
of Necro Dicest and author of the novel 
Trumpet To The World. 
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looked the fact that one of the things 
Melville protests most energetically 
is anti-color prejudice. 

Who was Ishmael? He was, of 
course, Melville himself, who, in a 
quarter-million words, tells the saga 
of the pursuit of the white whale. 
The name, Ishmael, is borrowed from 
the Biblical character, son of Abra- 
ham the Jew and Hagar the Egyptian 
concubine. Ishmael, _ therefore, 
means outcast. Melville, a century 
ago, was so far ahead of his times 
and so much at odds with his society 
that he went to sea in search of peace. 
He did not find it, but out of the 
agony of his mind and heart came 
the novel that was to give him im- 
mortality. 

Briefly, the story of Moby Dick is 
the story of the whale-ship Pequod 
and of its vengeful Captain Ahab 
whose single-minded ambition is to 
capture the gigantic white whale, 
called Moby Dick. On a previous 
voyage, in an attempt to capture the 
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whale, Captain Ahab lost a leg. 

But this is the story on its most 
obvious level. A larger interpreta- 
tion would be this: the Peguod and 
its international crew represent man- 
kind in search of many of the things 
man seeks—Ahab in search of re- 
venge, the crew in search of the 
wealth embodied in the whale, and 
Ishmael in search of inner peace. The 
sea may be compared, as Langston 
Hughes has done, to life itself. 

The crew of the Pequod, in addi- 
tion to white Americans, a Dutch- 
man, a Frenchman, an Italian, a 
Spaniard, an Icelander, a Manx, a 
Portuguese, a Dane, an Azorean, 
an Irishman and an Englishman, con- 
sists of six colored men. They are: 

Daggoo, an African Negro; Pip 
and Fleece, American Negroes; Tash- 
tego, an American Indian; Queequeg, 
a South Sea islander, and a Chi- 
nese. Daggoo, Tashtego, Pip and 


Queequeg play major roles. 


Ishmael and Queequeg first meet in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. Ish- 
mael, looking for a night’s lodging, 
finds a seaman’s hostelry—the Spout- 
et Inn—and is told by the proprietor 
that the only available sleeping space 
is half of a double bed, the other half 
of which is occupied by a ‘‘savage.” 

But Ishmael, not afraid of ‘“‘sav- 
ages,” willingly becomes the bedfel- 
low of Queequeg, tattooed and black. 
They quickly become fast friends. Of 
Queequeg’s blackness Ishmael thinks: 
“What is it, after all! It’s only his 
outside; a man can be honest in any 
sort of skin.” 

On the following day they travel 
across the bay to Nantucket where 
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they sign on as Pequod crewmen. On 
board the packet that carries them to 
Nantucket, and again on the streets 
of that seaport isle, the people “. . . 
marvelled that two fellow beings 
should be so companionable; as 
though a white man were anything 
more dignified than a whitewashed 
Negro. But there were some boobies 
and bumpkins there. . . .” 

They set sail, and after some weeks 
are in the whaling seas of the Pacific. 
There are a number of descriptions 
of the lowering of the boats of the 
Pequod and the chase after whales. 
On each occasion important parts are 
played by the harpooners—Quee- 
queg, Tashtego and Daggoo. Har- 
pooners were, of course, the very 
heart of the whale pursuit. Boatmen 
may row with great strength and 
pilots may be extremely skillful, but, 
in the final analysis, unless the har- 
pooner is a master at his art the whale 
will escape. 

The three harpooners, as it turns 
out, are superb craftsmen, but was it 
wise to put colored men in such re- 
sponsible positions? Melville has 
this to say on the subject of color: 
“Though in many natural objects 
whiteness refiningly enhances beauty 
there are other instances where this 
whiteness loses all that strange 
glory.” He goes on to emphasize 
the idea that neither white (the ab- 
sence of color) nor a pure color is 
beautiful alone. What is needed is 
a mixing of thetwo. There are white 
objects of supreme beauty and signifi- 
cance, he states, but there are also 
that “white phantom,” the deadly 
albatross, ‘the hideous white polar 
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bear,” “the gliding ghostliness of 

the white shark,” deadly murderer, 
and the ‘White Squall of the South- 
ern Seas,” feared by all sailors. The 
true beauties of the world, he records, 
are those which contain not only 
whiteness, but whiteness diffused 
through colored mediums, ‘‘the sweet 
tinges of sunset, skies and woods, the 
gilded velvet of butterflies, the butter- 
fly cheeks of young girls,” and much 
more. And in the end is it not the 
pure-white whale that sends the 
Pequod and its crew to the bottom of 
the ocean ? 

The chase continues. From time 
to time the Peguod meets a passing 
ship, hails her, and in this way Cap- 
tain Ahab locates the feeding-place 
of the great white whale. Along the 
way Ishmael finds time to make his 
observations on mankind: 

On the “smell” of certain kinds 
of people: “The truth is . . . that 
whalemen cannot be recognized, as 
the people of the middle ages affected 
to detect a Jew in the company, by 
odor.” 

Elsewhere he makes clear that can- 
nibalism and the so-called primitive 
religions of the colored races of the 
earth are not nearly so cannibalistic 
or ‘so primitive as many of the -ways 
of white men on the North American 
continent. 

And again: “There is no folly of 
the beasts of the earth which is not 
infinitely outdone by the madness of 
men.” One of these follies, Melville 
tells us, is race prejudice in America. 
To illustrate this point he uses his 
character, Pip, an Alabama-born 

crewman. 
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On one occasion Pip (like many 
another seaman) leaps in fright from 
a small boat because of the closeness 
of an angry whale. The helmsman 
of the boat, instead of wheeling his 
craft about to rescue Pip, leaves him 
in the sea to be picked up by one of 
the boats immediately following. The 
sea is calm, but Pip, a poor swimmer, 
almost drowns. His frightful ex. 
perience is made worse by the fact 
that the expected boats, sighting 
another whale, change their course, 
Much later he is rescued, but the 
damage has been done: the five-foot 
Negro has been so shaken by his ex- 
perience that he goes mad. 

Was Pip intentionally abandoned? 
“No,” writes Melville. “He (the 
helmsman) did not mean to at least.” 
But in the pursuit of the whale—in 
pursuit of the riches of life—Pip was 
forgotten. Thus Melville scorns the 
19th-century survival-of-the-fittest 
idea, and shows how the greed for 
material things blinds society to the 
unfortunate members within it. 

“The sea had jeeringly kept his 
finite body up, but drowned the in- 
finite of his soul. Not entirely 
drowned, though.” Is this not a 
perfect analysis of the problem still 
facing Pip’s descendants? “The 
thing is common in that fishery,’ 
Melville concludes. 

It is interesting to compare Pip 
the American with Daggoo the Afri- 
can. The latter, undeceived by the 
white man, is a character of tremen- 
dous dignity. At one point in the 
story he hoists a white man named 
Flask on his back, the better to do 
a job on-deck: “Daggoo . . . sustained 
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himself with a cool, indifferent, easy 
majesty. The noble Negro to every 
roll of the sea harmoniously rolled 
his fine form. On his broad back 
Flask seemed but a snowflake. The 
bearer looked nobler than the rider.” 

Once a whale was wounded at long 
range by a harpooner it became the 
harpooner's job to jump from the 
small boat to the whale’s back to de- 
liver the killing thrust. As a safety 
precaution the harpooner was tied 
with a “monkey rope” to another 
crewman, usually a close friend, who 
remained in the boat. This was not 
a common practice among whalers, 
as Melville indicates in a footnote, 
but the practice was instituted on the 
Pequod “in order to afford the im- 
petilled harpooner the strongest pos- 
sible guarantee for the faithfulness 
and vigilance of the monkey-rope 
holder.” And, we might add, to al- 
low Melville to make his point more 
easily. 

In short, the fates of the two men 
become one. When Queequeg 
undertakes the task he is tied to 
Ishmael. Thus Melville's. theme, 
pethaps his main theme, is unmistak- 
able: the races must assist each other, 
must be mutually faithful, or they 
perish. Melville hammers away at 
this theme repeatedly, and calls for 
new thinking to combat “the ob- 


stinate survival of old beliefs . . . of 
orthodoxy.” 

Moby Dick is finally sighted, and 
for three sleepless days and nights 
the men sail frantically after him. 
Captain Ahab, mad revenge within 
his grasp, tumbles into babbling in- 
sanity. The odds against the men are 
great, for the powerful white whale 
is fresh and strong, whereas the men 
are weary and their boats are spring- 
ing leaks. Yet Ahab commands them 
to continue the chase. 

The whale is almost taken. He is 
harpooned. The harpoon ropes are 
fastened to the gunwales of the boats 
—and then, suddenly, Moby Dick 
submerges, towing all but Ishmael to 
death in the depths of the vast and 
inscrutable sea. Ishmael floats for 
several days and is finally rescued by 
a passing ship. 

The men of all nations—yellow, 
red, white, brown and black — are 
dead. They are dead because, bent 
on the accumulation of fortune, 
slaves of a maniac captain, they failed 
to see their own unity, failed to ques- 
tion their leadership. 

The message is abundantly clear. 
As long as Moby Dick lives so too 
will live its historic and eloquent plea 
for inter-national and inter-racial 
brotherhood. 
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Big campaign to win Negro converts under way 
but real drive will not get started until there are more Negro priests 


How The Catholic Church 
Hopes To Win The Negro 


BY HAROLD E. FEY 


Reprinted from Message 


ODAY the influence of the Ro- 

man Catholic Church is stronger 

than it has ever been in the 
United States, and its power is grow- 
ing. The last federal census of re- 
ligious bodies shows that this church 
stands first in thirty-eight out of fifty 
of our largest cities. The Catholic 
membership of over 25,000,000 is 
greater than the ten largest Protestant 
churches put together. The Catholic 
Church acts unitedly, for it is ruled by 
its American hierarchy of about 150 
men, each of whom is appointed by 
and responsible to the Pope. The 
hierarchy’s goal is to bring America 
“to obedience to Rome.” 


HAROLD E. FEY is managing edi- 
tor of The Christian Century. He is a 
graduate of Yale Divinity School, and in 
1948 received the D.D. degree, honoris 
causa, from the large Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He is the author of ‘Can 
Catholicism Win America?’’ a pamphlet 
which originally ran as a series of artic'es 
in The Christian Century. It has now soid 
more than 200,000 copies and has been 
translated into Spanish and Dutch. 
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For the past eighty years the Popes 
in Rome have cajoled and com- 
manded the American hierarchy to 
devote its energies to the conversion 
of American Negroes to Catholicism. 
During sixty of these years, however, 
the Catholic Church was occupied in 
trying to save for Catholicism the 
millions of Catholic immigrants to 
this country. By keeping them in the 
cities, where a relatively few priests 
could look after a great many, and 
by training large numbers of priests 
and nuns, it has generally succeeded. 
Now this phase is ended, and the 
church no longer has any excuse for 
not doing what it has repeatedly been 
ordered to do by its head. 

That it is moving in this direction 
is indicated by Father John T. Gil- 
lard in his authoritative book, Col- 
ored Catholics in the United States. 
“Within the past dozen years,” he 
writes, there has been “practically 
100 per cent increase in every de 
nartment of missionary endeavor’ 
among Negroes. 
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The number of priests giving full 
time to this work is over 500, which 
is 150 per cent greater than it was 
fifteen years ago. Religious orders of 
men working among Negroes has in- 
creased from nine to twenty-two. 
Seventy-two religious orders of nuns 
are assigned to this fieid, and more 
than 2,000 nuns are engaged exclu- 
sively in what are called ‘‘colored 
missions.” A large proportion are 
teachers of Negro children, and all 
are sworn to make Catholics of those 
to whom they minister in schools, 
hospitals, and social welfare agencies. 

A strong and sustained effort is 
being made in the Church to over- 
come racial prejudice, which has been 
particularly strong among Irish im- 
migrants and their descendants, who 
now largely dominate the Catholic 
Church in this country. This preju- 
dice originated in the early days of 
Catholic immigration, when the new- 
comers had to compete with Negroes 
for jobs at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic scale. This racial prejudice 
affected the hierarchy as well as the 
members of the church. 

A leader in opposition to Catholic 
prejudice is Father John LaFarge, 
until recently editor of the Jesuit 
weekly, America. His book, The Race 
Question and the Negro, is an able 
exposition of Catholic doctrine of in- 
terracial relations. His book has the 
unusual distinction of being ap- 
proved by the Vatican, so it may be 
accepted as official that the Catholic 
Church is out to win all Negroes to 
Catholicism. 

One of the important agencies 
working to this end is the Catholic 
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Interracial Council, whose offices are 
in New York. It issues the Inter- 
racial Review, a publication which a 
leading Jesuit describes as “doing 
one of the most important works in 
contemporary periodical literature.” 
It has been especially effective in 
clarifying the minds of Catholic so- 
ciologists on the race question. In 
turn, these men have influenced the 
large number of Catholic workers in 
social welfare organizations, both 
sectarian and public. The council has 
also done a most effective piece of 
work in changing the attitude of the 
secular Negro press toward the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. That press is 
a very influential element in Negro 
life, and in the past ten years it has 
been brought around to the point 
where criticism or questioning of 
Catholic actions and aims has largely 
disappeared. 

Through a Clergy Conference on 
Negro Welfare the council is under- 
mining prejudice in the Catholic 
priesthood. An assault on the attitude 
of the Irish is under way through 
what is called the Irish American 
Committee for Interracial Justice. 
This is important, for Irish Ameri- 
cans dominate not only the Catholic 
Church but also many labor unions 
and the politics of our largest cities. 
It is not without significance that 
Congressman Joseph Gavigan, a New 
York Catholic, was the author of the 
federal antilynching bill in a recent 
session of Congress. Negroes re- 
member with appreciation that a 
Catholic took this forward step, and 
they do not fail to observe that the 
leading opponents of such legisla- 
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tion are Southern Protestants. But it 
may well be questioned whether such 
action was entirely disinterested, par- 
ticularly when one is informed that 
Negroes hold the balance of power 
in 65 congressional voting districts. 

Conversions among Negroes to 
Catholicism occur principally in the 
Northern cities. They are reported to 
bé quite numerous, but the number 
of Negro members claimed by the 
church remains around 300,000. This 
is not a large figure. The fact that it 
does not increase indicates that de- 
fections, which are not reported, are 
also numerous. There are nearly 
6,000,000 Negro members of Protes- 
tant churches, but this is no ground 
for complacency, as will be apparent 
when the campaign which the Cath- 
olic hierarchy is preparing to launch 
really gets under way. 

The signal that the Catholic hier- 
archy is ready to begin this drive will 
be given when it begins seriously to 
train a Negro priesthood for its 
churches. It is not doing that now. 
It has only one small institution for 
the training of Negroes to the priest- 


Tribute to a Man 


WHEN RALPH BUNCHE successfully completed negotiations 
for a peace between Arabs and Jews in the Middle East, he received 


one tribute cherished above all others. 


hood, and the number of Negroes 
who have been accepted as priests for 
work in this country is less than 25, 
The only reason why the Catholic 
Church does not train Negro priests 
is that it is not yet ready, in Spite of 
all its pronouncements to the con- 
trary, substantially to increase the 
number of its Negro members. 

Why isn’t the Catholic Church 
ready? The answer may be found, not 
in its doctrine, but. in its organiza. 
tion as a system of power. The hier. 
archy, if one may judge by its deeds, 
has decided that large accessions of 
Negro members do not promise to 
add sufficiently to the Church as an 
instrument of power. But as Negroes 
win recognition of their civil rights, 
as they gain education and economic 
ability, that judgment is likely to 
change. When these things are ac- 
complished, largely without the as. 
sistance of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Catholic Church may be 
expected to change its policy. The 
time when this will occur may not be 
far off. 


Copyright, Message (June, 1949) 


It came from a U. S. officer, ° 


a Southerner who had worked on the truce-making staff in the Holy 


Land. 


“Dr. Bunche is a real man,” the Army man said. “His 


color just happens to be a little different.” 


Sam Farrell 
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Doctors say America is a sick nation, 
and as proof of it, 

they point to our 

prejudice-ridden land 


HEALTH 
AND 
PREJUDICE 


BY A. C. IVY 
‘and T. ARTHUR TURNER 


Reprinted from Hygeia 


ORS who concern them- 


selves with mental ills fre- 

quently say that America is a 
sick nation, and as proof of it point 
to evidence that ours is a prejudice- 
tidden land. 


Admitting that out of prejudices 
mental conflicts can arise that may 
affect physical as well as mental 
health, we must take note of the fact 
that to abolish conflict completely 
would be to abolish existence. The 
organism must struggle to stay alive 
and each person must fight to suc- 
ceed. If we are to survive as a civili- 
zation we must fight individually and 
collectively for the things we believe 
in. 
~ Every leader, every man of science, 
every innovator who helps push civi- 
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lization on its way is no stranger to 
conflict. Such leaders experience 
mental conflict in making up their 
minds about what is right, and once 
they have made up their minds they 
are frequently pulled in opposite di- 
rections by their conscience and social 
influences. 

These are the kinds of struggle 
that have a sound biologic basis. Such 
conflicts are not futile. They arise 
from knowledge rather than igno- 
rance; they are a part of what we 
might call a unifying or integrating 
process. 

On the other hand, conflicts arising 
out of prejudice are based on igno- 
rance rather than knowledge. They 
are not integrating but disintegrat- 
ing; they are senseless, futile and 
wasteful of the health and strength 
we should conserve for the great 
tasks that lie before us. 

On its simple construction, the 
word. prejudice means making up our 
minds before we have the facts. 
That's part of it, to be sure. But in 
its social context it has come to mean 
something different. A baby, for ex- 
ample, can make up his mind that a 
red-hot stove would be mighty nice to 
touch, but quickly and noisily he ad- 
mits his error. 

Prejudice is subtle. Like a slow 
poison it conceals its ultimate conse- 
quences, gradually building up our 
resistance to facts. It insinuates it- 
self into the mind and generates in- 
fluences which may affect health and 
our behavior. 

In Germany, biologic truth was 
ignored and the myth of racial su- 
periority was instilled in the public 
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mind. As a consequence, a great seg- 
ment of its medical research person- 
nel was obliterated, at huge cost to 
the health and welfare of not only 
their own country but the world. 

Few countries can afford preju- 
dices, and here in America we can 
afford them least of all. Some coun- 
tries have a high degree of racial and 
religious homogeneity; that is, the 
people all have similar origin, reli- 
gion, national beliefs and manners. 
But here in America we have people 
of every nationality, religion, every 
kind of economic and social origin, 
and we must live side by side. 

In such a situation there is urgent 
need for healthy mental attitudes 
toward our fellow citizens. The theo- 
retical basis for our way of life is the 
guarantee of equal rights, equal op- 
portunities and equal protection un- 
der the law. Many children’s books, 
radio programs and movies attempt 
to stress the democratic ideal. If, on 
this groundwork we erect a super- 
structure of that peculiar social hy- 
pocrisy known as the double stand- 
ard, we certainly are not offering the 
best possible opportunity for our 
children to grow up with healthy 
minds. 

Nowadays the doctor and scientist 
stress the idea of integration. Sharp 
separation of ‘‘body’’ and ‘“‘mind’’ has 
become old-fashioned. A person is 
recognized as a field of relationships 
which add up to something we call 
behavior. The extent to which chron- 
ic fears, anxieties and hatreds can 
affect the workings of both mind and 
body can hardly be exaggerated. 

The healthy human being needs 


an anchorage in belief. When a child 
learns that his parents talk one way 
and act another he is deprived of the 
essential feeling of security that arises 
from confidence in the superior wis- 
dom, justice and fairness of his 
elders. The moral basis of his be- 
havior disintegrates and with nothing 
to cling to, he takes refuge in a shal- 
low cynicism to cloak his insecurity. 
We cannot ignore the fact that these 
things influence his stability, his 
happiness and consequently his 
health. 

Here in America we need a con- 
tinuing program of mental hygiene 
for everyone. Parents and teachers 
should recall that they are living ina 
modern world where facts should 
form a rational basis for social acts; 
if the facts are lacking, the act arising 
out of prejudice, may work great un- 
happiness and hardship on a fellow 
human being. In this way prejudice 
is a two-edged sword: it hurts the 
wielder and it hurts the victim. 

Before giving voice to old supersti- 
tions handed down from the past we 
should ask ourselves, ‘Are there any 
scientific facts to support this? From 
my own unbiased observation do | 
know it to be true? Am I contrib- 
uting to my children’s decency and 
effectiveness as human beings by in- 
stilling in them beliefs which at best 
may be only superstitions?” 

Next to the parent, the teacher can 
wield enormous influence. Where 
there has been racial conflict in the 
schools, studies have shown. this 
clearly. In one city where a syste- 
matic re-education program was un- 
dertaken, the attitude among the 
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"pupils of some teachers changed as 
much as 14 per cent; of other teach- 
ers, not at all. 

Every community should have pro- 
grams to bring out the truth about 
different peoples, not to prove that 
they are all the same, because ob- 
viously they aren’t, but to show that 
each has its great virtues, accomplish- 
ments, culture and charm, and that 
mentally, physically and morally they 
all have the same potentialities. Prep- 
atation for openmindedness can be 
developed through the physical and 
biologic sciences, orienting young 
minds toward the idea of relying on 
discovered fact rather than gratuitous 
assumption. 

Small children have no prejudices. 
It is only when they are exposed to a 


_ little learning that they pick up their 


warped attitudes. By real education 
and learning they can lose their preju- 
dices and fears, gain a new confi- 
dence in their destiny, a new joy in 
living. 

This should be the natural career 


of every person—to grow strong to 


protect the weak, to raise the lower 
levels of well-being without lowering 
the higher. Perhaps a required poem 
should be Shelley's ‘‘Prometheus Un- 
bound,” which concerns itself with 
man’s evolution from ignorant inno- 
cence to virtue through wisdom. And 
in this magnificent paean of affirma- 
tion we might renew our courage to 
meet the challenge of the future. 
Copyright, Hygeia (February, 1949) 


Peanuts Are No Longer ‘Peanuts’ 


THE WORD “PEANUTS” no longer can be used appropriately 


as a synonym for small, insignificant sums of money. The peanut 
industry now has developed into a $100,000,000-a-year business ia 
Georgia alone. And it all has come about within the last few years. 

Peanuts are valuable source of vegetable oils. They are highly 
nutritious, and the late Dr. George Washington Carver of Tuskegee 
Institute, who had a great deal to do with putting the peanut in 
the big money class, frequently said no single food was superior. 

Georgia farmers last year raised more than $80,000,000 worth 
of peanuts. And the shelling and processing of peanuts has grown 
to considerable proportions. 

A big export trade in peanuts has been built up in recent years. 
Great Britain and countries of the Continent have been using great 
quantities to supply vegetable fats, which have been severely lacking 
since the war. 

Peanuts have taken a leading place in the farm economy of 
Georgia and the Southeast. And there’s no indication, for the 
present, at least, that the crop will return to the small-change status. 

Atlanta Constitution 
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455—IN THE LAND OF JIM CROW by Ray Spricte (Simon & Schuster 
$2.50). The adventures of Pulitzer Prize winner Ray Sprigle passing as a 
Negro in Dixie were the subject of a great series of newspaper stories syn- 
dicated around the nation. Now he has incorporated these pieces plus some 
additional material into a book that is a brilliant indictment of Jim Crow. 
A crack newspaperman, he knows how to make the most of facts and in this 
book the sum total adds up to one of the most devastating blasts against the 
South ever placed on the printed page. 


453—THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES by E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER (Mx. 
millan $8). What is bound to remain a classic volume in the field of race 
relations for years to come is this new encyclopedic work by Howard sociolo- 
gist E. Franklin Frazier. While necessarily repetitious of much of The 
American Dilemma, this new study has a different approach that treats “the 
problem’’ more from the social angle. As a reference work it is unsurpassed. 


440—A MENCKEN CHRESTOMATHY by H. L. MENCKEN (Knopf $5). To 
those survivors of the generation of intellectuals that some 20 years ago lived, 
and laughed by the words of the sage of Baltimore in his American Mercury, 
this collection of his out-of-print prose is a sheer delight. His pieces are 
still as vibrant and alive, as sharp and pointed as ever. Much as one can 
disagree with much of what Mencken has to say, it’s still difficult to argue 
over the way he says it. There are some digs at the white South and a 
couple of somewhat stupid remarks about the Negro but these are easily 
forgotten in the general impact of Mencken's ideas and words. 


441—PORT AFRIQUE by BERNARD Victor Dryer (Harper $2.50). It isi 
bizarre but gripping mystery yarn that novice novelist Bernard Dryer has # 
in Africa. Concerned with an ex-serviceman who borders on the psychotic 
even before he learns of the death of his wife, the yarn gets pretty wel 
twisted in romance and gunfire before its plot spends itself.. It’s light, eay 
reading for an evening lying on a sofa. 


456—JESUS AND THE DISINHERITED by Howard THuRMAN (Abingdon 
Cokesbury $1.25). A far cry from the doctrine of Jesus Christ preached 
from most pulpits in the land is the interpretation of Christianity in this 
booklet by the co-pastor of one of the first interracial churches in the land. 
The former Howard University professor of religion has done an excellent 
job in showing how Jesus belongs to the downtrodden people of the world, 
how minorities can use his teachings to battle the sins of racial hate. 
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23—LEAVE IT TO THE PEOPLE by Quentin REYNoLDs (Random $3.50). 
Crack newspaperman Quentin Reynolds has tried to take the pulse of 
Europe’s common man as concerns the cold war between communism and 
capitalism in this typical report of a correspondent abroad. Somehow, how- 
ever, the ordinary folks overseas got lost in the welter of Bourbon-imbibing 
newsmen who people the pages of this report in large numbers. Much as 
Reynolds had his heart and intentions in the right place, he seems to have 
missed the earthy feel for the man in the street and come up with another 
reporter-meets-VIP chronicle. 


427—BEAU JAMES by Gene Fow er (Viking $4). This biography of New 
York's late Mayor Jimmy Walker, who ruled City Hall during the heyday 
of Tammany, is by a noted writer who also happened to be a close friend 
of the Manhattan dandy. Naturally it is a glorification of Walker who no 
doubt did come closer to typifying the character of the big metropolis: than 
any mayor in many decades. But much as he does cover the graft and cor- 
ruption that marked the Walker administration, Fowler is far more interested 
in Jimmy the gentleman, as a person to be deified. 


S26—-THE GIRL ON THE VIA FLASAINIA by Atrrep Hayes (Harper $2.50). 
“Shacking up’ was one of the favorite indoor sports of Americans overseas 
during World War II. The practice of living with a girl outside of matri- 
mony was accepted far and wide as one of the exigencies of war, not neces- 
sarily immoral but still not necessarily acceptable to the unit chaplain. In 
alittle classic novel, Alfred Hayes has captured beautifully all the tenderness 
and feeling as well as the sordidness that went into a typical relationship of 
a love-hungry GI and his Italian girl. It is a tragic, moody tale that cannot 
but bring nostalgic memories to GIs and a better understanding of their GI 
husbands to wives whose mates went overseas. 


425—-ROMANTICISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE OLD SOUTH by 
G. OsTERWEIS (Yale University Press $3.75). The legends that have wrapped 
the South in an aura of sham romanticism and given to the mint-julep and 
magnolia section a phony glamour that exists in mind more than in fact have 
long been part of the American tradition. Some of the background of this phe- 
nomenon has been studied in this carefully-documented volume that demon- 
strates how this romanticism finally culminated in the Dixie nationalism and 
the Civil War that continues to this day. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
= send me the following books whose numbers I have porn 
455 453 440 441 456 
423 427 426 429 
(Please Print) 
Payment Enclosed O C.o.D. 
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A YOUNG and nervous clergyman was about to preach 
his first sermon. He stood in the vestry fingering his 
collar and wondering if his hair was tidy. He noticed there 
was no mirror on the wall. 

“Could you get me a glass?’’ he whispered to the verger. 

“I'll do my best,” said the man. The young clergyman 
waited patiently. 

Presently the verger returned with something under his 
coat. “I managed to get a whole bottle,” he cried trium- 
phantly, “just by using your name.” 

Jack Seaman, Pageant 


* * # 


HARLEM minister was particularly heated on the subject of drinking one Sunday 
afternoon. ‘Who has the most money to spend?” he thundered. ‘Who drives 
around the finest car? The tavern owner! Who has the finest fur coats? The tavern 
owner's wife! And who pays for these pleasures? You do, my friends, you do.” 
Several days later he met a man and woman ftom the congregation who thanked him 
for his sermon and added that they had taken his advice. 
“I am glad, indeed,” said the pastor, “that you have given up drink.” 
“Oh, we haven’t done that,” said the man. “We bought a tavern.” 
Charles French 
* * 


A MINISTER, preaching on the danger of compromise, was condemning the attitude 
of so many Christians who believe certain things concerning their faith, but in 
actual practice will say, “Yes, but...” At the climax of the sermon, he said, “Yes, 
there are millions of Christians who are sliding straight to Hell on their buts.” 
The congregation went into gales of laughter, and the minister promptly closed the 
service with a benediction. 
Dr. Emory W. Luccock, Reader's Digest 


* * 


A JOLLY OLD clergyman, returning home from an outlying section of his parish, 
overtook a comely young woman. He recognized her as the maid servant employed 
by the chairman of his board of deacons. So he stopped and gave her a lift. 
They chatted pleasantly all the way home, and as she alighted the girl thanked him 
warmly. “Don’t mention it, Sarah,” the minister said politely. “Don’t mention it at all.” 
“No, sir,” the girl promised. “I won't.” 
Webb Garrison, Pageant 
* * 


WO LITTLE girls were discussing their families. “Why does your grandmother 
.read the Bible so much?’ asked one. 


Replied the other: “I think she’s cramming for her finals.” 
Commerce 
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As isolationism fades away, America cannot centinue 


its racial attitudes lest it infect 
the entire world community 


How America Exports Race Hate 


BY BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


Condensed from Missions 


R GOOD or for ill, we can 
no longer live in isolation. 
Whether we like it or not, what 

happens in one corner of the earth 
resounds around the world. In atti- 
tudes and ideas, we may be thou- 
sands of miles apart; but in time and 
space we are very near. The press, 
the radio, the airplane, and sheer 
economic necessity now make isola- 
tion impossible. 

This is true even in the area of 
race relations. What one nation does 
has its effect upon other nations. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
Hitler's attitude toward the Jews had 
its repercussions for ill in other parts 
of the globe. During the early stages 
of the Jewish persecution in Ger- 
many, I happened to be on the 
campus of a western university. I 
disagreed with a student who ad- 
vanced the thought that the brutal 
treatment heaped upon the Jew in 
Germany would make the rest of the 


BENJAMIN E. MAYS is president of 
Morehouse College and is the only Negro 
member on the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 
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world more sympathetic toward and 
less prejudiced against the Jew. I 
argued, to the contrary, that what 
Hitler was doing to the Jews in Ger- 
many would tend to make it harder 
for the Jews everywhere. 

I still believe that, on the whole, 
my position was sound. I believe 
there were thousands of people 
throughout the earth who disliked 
Jews and who would not themselves 
have had the Jews slaughtered; but 
they were silently glad when Hitlec 
slaughtered them. If this is stated 
too strongly, let me soften it and state 
it this way. Although there were 
many people who deplored what 
Hitler did to the Jews, silently or 
openly they admitted that they could 
understand why he did it. I heard as 
much here and in Germany. An 
American who had lived in Germany 
20 years and who condemned what 
Hitler was doing to the Jews, never- 
theless expressed sympathy for him 
in the same breath by saying that the 
Jews in Germany did own too much 
wealth. The man who hated Jews 
found justification for and support of 
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his prejudice in the Hitler program. 

And strangely enough no country 
offered the Jews a haven of rest dur- 
ing the whole period in which 6,000,- 
000 Jews were being killed and 
starved. Great Britain and the United 
States could have opened their doors 
generously, thus relieving the pres- 
sure on Palestine. But they did not. 
The trend that emanated from Ger- 
many under Hitler did not ease the 
prejudice against the Jew. I believe 
it increased it. 

Likewise I believe that America’s 
attitude toward the Negro has had its 
il! effects upon peoples everywhere. 
I have experienced it first hand in 
England and in Cuba, and I have felt 
it and heard it in conversations in 
other parts of the world. The denial 
of hotel accommodations in London 
in 1937, after reservations were made 
and confirmed, and the refusal of the 
American Express Company in Lon- 
don to book me and my family on a 
tour of the continent were directly 


traceable to American influence. The - 


Express company’s agent said frankly 
he could not book us with white 
people because the American whites 
would object. He offered us separate 
accommodations at a much higher 
price. We refused. In Havana in 
1941 an unsuccessful attempt to 
deny us hotel accommodations with 
the confirmed reservations in our 
hands could be explained in the same 
way. On this point the experience of 
Negro soldiers on foreign soil would 
be eloquent testimony. Even persons 
who have no prejudice as such enter- 
tain distorted notions of the Negro. 
Last summer a Belgium woman on 
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the S. S. New Amsterdam wanted to 
talk about Negro-white relations in 
the United States. She could not un- 
derstand our segregation. In an un- 
guarded moment, she exclaimed: “] 
understand that Negroes are wild; 
but it seems that this could be over. 
come with education. and training,” 

Foreign students who study in this 
country, even colored students from 
Asia, almost invariably avoid too 
much mingling with Negroes. Prac. 
tically none study in colleges and uni- 
versities for Negroes. If they were 
found only in the great universities 
such as Yale, Harvard, Chicago, and 
Columbia one might conclude that 
they were seeking the prestige that 
these universities command. But 
when they are found scattered about 
al] over America in colleges that have 
no more, and often less, prestige than 
many colleges for Negroes, one can 
safely conclude that they do not de- 
sire Negro contact. Even in the South 
where colleges for Negroes exist in 
large numbers, the foreign students 
are found in the white colleges. And 
it is quite understandable. The Ne- 
gro is segregated and “jim crowed” 
in America. Discrimination meets 
him almost everywhere. I doubt if 
there is any spot in America where no 
discrimination at ail is practiced 
against the Negro. So the Japanese, 
Chinese, Indian, and Filipino stu- 
dents move in so-called white circles 
and tend to treat Negroes as the 
American whites treat him. The te 
spect for the Negro’s person will in- 
crease everywhere in proportion as 
respect for it increases in the United 
States. 
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This reciprocity works not only on 
a world scale, but on the domestic 
front as well. In the area of Negro- 
white relations, the South has influ- 
enced the North and the North has 
influenced the South. Despite the 
how! of the South, the Negro’s plight 
in the southern states would be worse 
without the influence of the more lib- 
etal non-segregated North. And the 
condition in the North would be 
better were it not for the strong influ- 
‘ence of the South upon the North. In 
national gatherings where the Negro 
is involved, I think I have seen delay 
and hesitation on the part of the 
northerners until they sensed the 
southerners’ attitude. It frequently 
happens that an issue is voted over 
after a staunch southerner takes a 
forward stand. If the southern Con- 
gressmen were to experience a change 
of heart, all of President Truman's 
Givil Rights measures would go 


through with little opposition, even 


the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission. Although the East and West 


@uld do it, they will hesitate to pass - 


some of these measures over southern 
Opposition. The. more liberal the 
North becomes, the greater the pres- 
sure upon the South. But I believe the 
ffeatest gain in race relations for the 
ountry at large will come when the 
South takes on a truly liberal atti- 
tude where the Negro is concerned. 

I have no love for communism. I 
hate its atheism and I deplore its de- 
nial of freedom. I hate all forms of 
totalitarianism in which the individ- 
wal exists for the state. But there is 
one element in the communist pro- 
gfam which I call good, and that is 
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its attitude toward. and its treatment 
of different racial groups. I have not 
been in Russia; but foes and friends 
alike who know Russia first hand ad- 
mit that Russia’s racial policy is su- 
perior to our own and to that of most 
of the other countries. It is so unfor- 
tunate that in the area of race a coun- 
try with Russia’s philosophy has to 
take the leadership over the demo- 
cratic and the Christian nations. It 
may account, in part, for communist 
success in several areas of the earth. 

At Amsterdam the World Council 
of Churches admitted that, for in its 
report of Section III it declared: 

“Christians should ask why commu- 
nism in its modern totalitarian form 
makes so strong an appeal to great 
masses of people in many parts of the 
world. They should recognize the 
hand of God in the revolt of multi- 
tudes against injustice that gives com- 
munism much of its strength. .. . 
Christians should realize that for 
many, especially for many young men 
and women, communism seems to 
stand for a vision of human equality 
and universal brotherhood for which 
they were prepared by Christian influ- 
ences. . . . All should understand 
that the proclamation of racial equal- 
ity by communists and their support 
of the cause of colonial peoples make 
a strong appeal to the populations of 
Asia and Africa and to racial minori- 
ties elsewhere.” 

However much we may hate com- 
munism, I believe its total impact 
upon democracy and Christianity in 
the area of race is good and whole- 
some. My prayer to God is that de- 
mocracy and Christianity will usurp 
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leadership in this field before it is too 
late. It is utter stupidity for Christian 
nations to allow atheistic and human- 
istic Russia to set the pace. 
Fortunately many things have hap- 
pened in recent years to give one hope 
and challenge. I can hardly see any- 
thing hopeful about World War II 
except the fact that fascism and 
nazism were defeated on the battle- 
field, at least temporarily. But when 
a war is fought, it must be fought on 
ideals, and the ideals must be all 
inclusive. We may not mean what 
we say, but we must say that we are 
fighting for freedom and a better 
world for all peoples, irrespective of 
race. That is what we said about 
World War II. So the “‘little folks,” 
the “backward peoples,” believed 
what we said and thereupon they be- 
gan to wiggle their toes for more 


space and less pain. I am convinced © 


that our World War II pronounce- 
ments helped India, made the Afri- 
cans restless, and stimulated Negroes 
in the United States. Then, too, there 
are people everywhere who believe in 
freedom and who insist that we must 
implement our ideals. World and na- 
tional bodies are speaking out in the 
most eloquent terms. Secular and. re- 
ligious bodies are not silent on the 
question of race and culture. 

The United Nations recently 
adopted the report of its Human 
Rights Commission which is an at- 
tempt to set up an International Bill 
of Rights which, if implemented and 
established, may be “as much a part 
of international life as our own Bill 
of Rights is a part of our Constitu- 


tion.” The report contains two 
parts—A Covenant on Human 
Rights and a Declaration on Human 
Rights. The language on race is clear 
and concise on both. Among other 
things, the Declaration states that: 

“All men are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They are en- 
dowed by nature with reason and 
conscience, and should act towards 
one another like brothers. We are 
equal before the law regardless of 
office or status. . . . Everyone has 
the right everywhere in the world to 
recognition as a person before the law 
and to the employment of fundamen- 
tal civil rights. . . . Everyone, without 
discrimination, has the right to take 
effective part in the government of 
his country. . . . Everyone has the 
right to work ... to receive pay 
commensurable with his ability and 
skill, to work under just and favor- 
able conditions, and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his in- 
terests in securing a decent standard 
of living for himself and his family. 
. . . Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion.” It is made clear all through the 
Declaration that these rights and free- 
doms are to be enjoyed “without dis- 
tinction of any kind, such as race 
(which includes color), sex, lan 
guage, religion, political or other 
opinion, property status, or national 
or social origin.” 

Although the report of the World 
Council of Churches is not as detailed 
as the document of the United Na- 
tions, the World Council did not 
mince words on the subject. It spoke 
out in several places against segrega- 
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tion and discrimination. Speaking of 
the divided church, Section I says: 

“Even where there are no differ- 
ences of theology, language, or 
liturgy, there exist churches segre- 
gated by race or color, a scandal with- 
in the body of Christ. We are in dan- 
get of being salt that has lost it savor 
and it is fit for nothing.” 

The report of Section III is equally 
clear: 

“If the Church can overcome the 
‘national and social barriers which 
now divide it, it can help society to 
overcome these barriers. This is es- 
pecially clear in the case of racial dis- 
tinction. It is here that the Church 
has failed most lamentably, where it 
has reflected and then by its example 
sanctified the racial prejudice that is 
rampant in the world. And yet it is 
here that today its guidance concern- 
ing what God wills for it is especially 
clear. It knows that it must call so- 
ciety away from prejudice based upon 
race or color and from the practices 
of discrimination and segrega- 
tion as denials of justice and human 
dignity, but it cannot say a convinc- 
ing word to society unless it takes 
steps to eliminate these practices from 
the Christian community because they 
contradict all that it believes about 
God’s love for all His children.” 

Speaking further of the churches, 
the report of Section IV declares: 

“With all the resources at their dis- 
posal they should oppose enforced 
segregation on grounds of race or 
color, working for the progressive 
recognition and application of this 
principle in every country. Above all 
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it is essential that the churches ob- 
serve these fundamental rights in 
their own membership and life, thus 
giving to others an example of what 
freedom means in practice.” 

The concern on the national scene 
in the United States is praiseworthy. 
The Yederal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America took a most ad- 
vanced position when at its meeting 
in March 1946, it announced: 

“The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America here- 
by renounces the pattern of segrega- 
tion in race relations as unnecessary 
and undesirable and a violation of the 
Gospel of love and human brother- 
hood. Having taken this action, the 
Federal Council requests its constitu- 
ent communions to do likewise. As 
proof of their sincerity in this renun- 
ciation they will work for a non-seg- 
regated Church and a non-segregated 


society.” 
At its 40th anniversary meeting in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 1-3, 


1948, the Federal Council reaffirmed 
its Columbus’ position and went fur- 
ther to deal with human rights. De- 
claring that: “All men are God's 
creatures and have infinite worth in 
His sight,” the council went on rec- 
ord as urging that every person with- 
out distinction as to race, color, sex, 
birth, social or economic status, or 
creed, has the right to full opportu- 
nity to participate in the economic re- 
sources of the community; in the so- 
cial and public life of the community; 
and the right to participate in the 
political life of the community. All 
of these participations were recom- 
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mended on a non-segregated basis. 

The most significant documents on 
the American scene are the Report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, and the President’s recom- 
mendations to Congress that some of 
the Committee’s recommendations be 
put into operation. This report and 
the President’s four recommendations 
‘to Congress, that we abolish segrega- 
tion in interstate travel, put an end to 
lynching by Federal Legislation, pass 
legislation in favor of fair employ- 
ment, and pass an anti-poll tax law, 
rocked the United States from center 
to circumference. The Committee's 
report and the President’s recommen- 
dations divided the Democratic party, 
gave birth to the Dixiecrats, and split 
the solid south. 

I do ‘not agree with those who 
argue that the cause of race relations 
was set back by these acts. The cause 
was set forward as the future will 
prove. No righteous cause can ever 
be set back by frank discussions in the 
open air. We may argue as to the 
method. But no honest moral person 
can advocate or condone lynching. 
No fair-minded person can argue for 
discrimination in employment on the 
ground of race or color or religton. 
Every reasonable mind will have to 


admit that the poll tax is a political 
barrier. Those who understand the 
fruits of segregation must admit that 
it is a badge of inferiority imposed 
by the strong upon the weak. The net 
results of the President's program 
will be good. ‘The fact that Mr. Tru- 
man was elected despite his Civil 
Rights Program is some proof that 
millions of Americans agree with 
him. 

Finaily some few gains are being 
made on the home front. Although 
the Federal Courts had to be used, 
in some sections of the South the 
ballot is being achieved and salaries 
in education are being equalized. Ne- 
groes have made gains in both indus- 
try and government. Negroes are 
professors in universities of the East 
and West. Lynching is still with us, 
but I think it is on its way out. Al- 
though moving at a snail’s pace, the 
Negro is getting a little more justice 
in the courts of the South. The Negro 
is in Big League baseball and Ne- 
groes are respectively captain and 
manager of the Yale and Harvard 
football teams. Amherst has elected a 
Negro to a Greek letter fraternity. 
The Negro is perplexed, but not unto 
despair. The forces of right are on 
the march, 

Copyright, Missions (February, 1949) 
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SOMEHOW and WHAT’S MY NAME? 
@ by Billy Eckstine (MGM). Mr. B. is 
his best big-voiced self on Somehow, 
a tune he made popular on an early 
recording with Earl Hines’ band. 
Backing on this side is by Quartones 
and Hugo Winterhalter Orchestra. Name 
is novelty done in tango tempo with the 
Eckstine vibrato coming off fine. 


ONE O'CLOCK JUMP and TWO O'CLOCK 
JUMP with Gene Norman’s “Just 
Jazz’ (Modern). Errol Garner's 
tricky chord patterns on 88's intro 
One with tenor saxist Wardell Grey 
coming on a few bars in with 

some Lester Young-like cliches. Two 

picks up where the flip ended with more 

Grey tooting. Side showcases the amaz- 

ing Howard McGee doing nip-ups on 

his versatile trumpet. 


FIVE STAR and SUGAR HILL BO? 
by Al Haig Quintet (Seeco). Star 
highlights tenor saxist Wardell Grey 
on some smoth choruses with note- 
worthy stints from Haig’s piano and 
Jimmy Raney’s guitar. Flavored by 

intro bop vocals Hill is faster but in 

much the same vein as reverse. 


CARUBA and CAT’S IN THE ALLEY 
by Cat Anderson's Orchestra (Goth- 
am). Afro-cuban stylings pace Caru- 
ba with Anderson’s muted trumpet 
and vocal spotlighted. Alley jumps 
on familiar Louis Jordan kick. 


JUMPING AT THE WOODSIDE and EX- 
ACTLY LIKE YOU by Count Basie 
Orchestra (Coral). Both sides are 

represses of old Basie jump favor- 
ites. Jumping features tenor patterns 
of Herschel Evans and Lester Young. 
Jimmy Rushing’s out-of-tune vocal kicks 
Exactly. 


HOT WARM 


FRIGID 
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WEEP NO MORE and GIRLS WERE MADE 
TO TAKE CARE OF BOYS by Billie 
Holiday (Decca). Weep shows off 
Lady Day in her best slurred-voiced 
style. Backing is by Stardusters on 
blues-flavored tune. Reverse Girls is 

slower, gives Billie chance to show off 

more of her typical stuff. 


LIKE A SHIP AT SEA and CAN'T SLEEP 
by Dan Grissom (Jewel). Dan sings 
well on Ship, an old Lunceford fav- 
orite with backing by Buddy Harp- 
er’s band. Sleep is a lament which 
Grissom manages to pace through in 

nice style. 


LOVER COME BACK TO ME and GUARA- 
§: CHI GUARO by Dizzy Gillespie's Or- 
chestra (RCA Victor). Dizzy proves 
on Lover that he is just about the 
most versatile trumpeter in jazz to- 
day. Getting solid backing from en- 
semble on treasured tune King Bopper 
blows both straight and bop in A-1 
fashion. Guaro is Afro-cuban stylings, 
has Gillespie's horn and band’s boppish 
vocals. 


KING COLE TRIO Album No. 3 (Capi- 
tol). Six sides make up collection and 
features Nat vocals on This Is My 
Night To Dream, Too Marvelous 
For Words, I'll String Along With 
You and Makin’ Whoopee. Two in- 

strumentals, Honeysuckle Rose and 

Rhumba Azul, play up bell-like Cole 

piano with brilliant backing from Oscar 

Moore’s round guitar and Johnny Mil- 

ler's even bass. 


HOT IN HARLEM and NIGHTMARE BLUES 
by Tiny Grimes’ Quintet (Atlantic). 
Hot is off on six ensemble bars with 
piano and Grimes’ strong guitar tag- 
ging at fast pace. Red Prycock’s 
tenor cuts in mid disc and does a 

Jacquet-like blast down to last fading 

notes. A melancholy tenor bows in on 

Nightmare which is typical blues num- 

ber with weak vocal. 
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Physicians in America and Europe discover that 
primitive medicine men had many remedies that 
worked and now add them to their own kits 


Modern Medicine Learns 


From The Witch Doctors 


BY HAROLD WOLFF 


Reprinted from Collier's 


OP-FLIGHT medical researchers 

believe the next crop of wonder 

drugs may come to us fresh from 
the mumbo-jumbo experts of savage 
tribes in the jungles of Africa, South 
America and Asia. And closer to 
home, the quaint remedies that pio- 
neer grandmothers learned from the 
indians are also proving to be more 
than just old wives’ tales. Doctors 
used to look down their professional 
noses at the recipe that Grandma pre- 
scribed for lumbago or a Tibetan 
herb doctor's remedy for asthma. But 
they have come around to the theory 
that these primitive potions may be 
treatments for illnesses ranging from 
the common cold to cancer. 

Since the end of the war, this 
hunch has set medical researchers to 
wheedling know-how from the bru- 
jos, the witch doctors of the Upper 
Amazon, and holding medical con- 
fabs with the marrngits, the magi- 
cians of the Australian bushmen. 
Our drug experts are prying into the 
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secret lore of the medicine men of 
the Apache and swapping penicillin 
for the herbs of the zos, the healers 
of the Azande of Central Africa. 
And already the cures of these primi- 
tive medical practitioners are taking 
their place in your doctor's little black 
bag. 

Take the story of the mandrake 
root. Years ago explorers returned 
from the Australian bush talking of 
the exploits of native magicians 
whose bedside manner resembled a 
jitterbug dance. First they waved a 
leafy branch to drive off spirits, and 
then they fed their patients a dose of 
mandrake broth that, according to 
eyewitness reports, actually worked 
wonders. Doctors politely replied, 
“Absurd!” They pointed out that 
mandrake was nothing more than a 
first cousin to the potato. 

In the Dark Ages, sorcerers had 
hoodwinked people with the story 
that mandrake was so super-magic 
that it would scream if you dug it up. 
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So the medieval hocus-pocus artists 
trained dogs to reot it out. And in 
the U. S., Cherokee witch doctors 
made medicine from the American 
mandrake. Sheer nonsense, all of it, 
said the medics. At least they said 
that until someone took mandrake 
apart in the laboratory and found 
that it contains a powerful drug 
which tends to increase the flow of 
bile. 

That was only the beginning. In 


1947 chance reared its wacky head at 


New York’s Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute. Two doctors were growing can- 
cer cells in a test tube, feeding them 
rations of blood serum. One morn- 
ing a routine check found the dis- 
eased cells all dead. That, to a can- 
cer researcher, is the best news in the 
book; it means there is something in 
the test tube which is death to at least 
some type of cancer. An excited 
search led to the woman who had 
donated the blood, and it turned out 
that in treating her for a rare kind of 
wart, her physician had tried an ex- 
tract made from mandrake root. 

Subsequent experiments at the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute in Washing- 
ton proved that mandrake effectively 
checks the growth of cancer in mice. 
Tests on human patients are now be- 
ing prepared. 

At the Royal College of Physicians 
in Edinburgh, cancer researchers are 
investigating another jungle brew, 
this one a top-secret formula used by 
the head-hunting Jivaros of Ecuador. 
Doctors who have seen the Jivaros 
shrink the skulls of their enemies to 
the size of an apple have an idea that 
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the formula they use may also shrink 
cancer cells. 

Balsam bark is a standard cure-all 
among primitive people, but no mod- 
ern doctor ever put much faith in it, 
although a few old-timers still used 
it. Just before the war, an Arab 
came to the office of Dr. Jacob Jacob- 
son in Paris, complaining of a variety 
of ills, for one of which the doctor 
prescribed a concoction of balsam. 
The doctor was pleased when the 
patient reported that the balsam ex- 
tract had soothed the pain for which 
it had been prescribed; he was baffled 
when he saw that it had also effected 
an improvement in the man’s sight, 
which had been impaired by tra- 
choma, a common eye infection. 

Dr. Jacobson, now working in 
New York, recently reported that cer- 
tain common types of deafness, due 
to inflammation of the inner ear, are 
also healed by this drug. Other 
chronic and obscure infections, one 
of them a troublesome disease of the 
Fallopian tubes, are also responding 
to this remedy. 

At Western Reserve University, in 
Cleveland, a group working on a 
Navy research project has been test- 
ing 1,100 plants, most of which were 
used at one time or another by Indian 
witch doctors. Twenty-five of them 
have proved effective against the flu 
virus. One of the most promising is 
sumac, which the Indians taught the 
white settlers to use for grippe. 
Ozark hillbilly women still swear by 
it. The Navy project also found that 
a species of wild parsnip produces an 
oil that is active against the organ- 
isms that cause pneumonia, meningi- 
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tis and valley fever, a sometimes fatal 
disease not uncommon in California, 
Arizona and Texas, for which we 
have hitherto had no specific treat- 
ment. 

Another plant extract—its name is 
still a naval secret—has completely 
neutralized the polio virus in test- 
tube experiments, and is now being 
checked on animals. 

Unusual as these experiments are, 
others are even more exotic. For 
centuries Chinese herb doctors have 
been feeding malaria patients a brew 
made from an evergreen shrub which 
has the unwieldy botanical appella- 
tion of dichroa febrifuga lour. When 
U. S. doctors invaded China a hun- 
dred years ago, they pooh-poohed the 
native herbs and converted the heath- 
ens to quinine. But last July three 
California Institute of Technology 
chemists somewhat abashedly re- 
ported to the American Chemical So- 
ciety that the Chinese had been right 
all along. The plant contained a 
chemical that, in tests on animals, 
proved to be one hundred times as 
potent as quinine. 

The idea of learning medical cures 
from primitive people has some high- 
placed authorities saying ‘‘we told 
you so” and bullishly predicting that 
this is just the beginning. Dr. Otto 
Loewi, research professor of pharma- 
cology at New York University, and 
Nobel prize winner for his work in 
medicine, has noted that many cura- 
tive drugs have been discovered by 
primitive peoples. Says Loewi, “Just 
as mature provides food for the 
organism, so she seems to provide 
plants for the treatment of illness. 
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And just as a dog suffering from 
stomach trouble eats grass until he 
vomits, so primitive man by instinct 
may have found drugs that cured dis- 
ease.” 

Few doctors go so far as Dr. Loewi 
in crediting primitives with a sixth 
sense for things medical, but a vigor- 
ous minority has long urged more 
attention to primitive medicine. 

One of these persistent tub thump- 
ers for the medical wise men of the 
jungle is Dr. Erwin H. Ackernecht 
of the University of Wisconsin Med- 
ical School. His lifelong studies of 
the pharmacy of primitives has con- 
vinced him that as many as a third 
of the thousands of drugs they use 
would be of value to us. ‘The trou- 
ble with modern medicine is that it 
forgets how much of what we know 
we learned from primitive people,” 
he says. 

“The first specific drug we ever 
had for any disease was quinine, 
which we learned from the South| 
American natives,” he continues. 
“Ipecac, cascara sagrada, strophan- 
thin, emetine and picrotoxin were all 
learned from the American Indians. 
The Hottentots knew about salicy- 
lates, first cousins to aspirin, centuries 
before we did. We got ephedrine 
from the Chinese herb doctors whose _ 
stock in trade is a very acute knowl- | 
edge of the plants in their jungles.” 

To those who are still skeptical, 
Dr. Ackernecht poses a puzzler: “For 
a hundred years we laughed at the 
drug lore of the savages and pinned 
our faith on the laboratory chemist. 
But, before the discovery of the su/fa 
drugs, how many specific cures were 
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gnthesized in the laboratory? The 
answer is, only one: Ehrlich’s magic 
bullet, salvarsan for syphilis.” Ac- 
cording to Ackernecht, this is an in- 
vitation to look with more respect on 
the many medical achievements of 
the primitives. 

Dr. Wilburn Ferguson, who has 
spent 18 years in the South American 
jungles, thinks that Ecuador is a par- 
ticularly fertile spot for new drugs. 
“From the tribes of this region we 
have learned about quinine, cocaine, 
caffeine, cascara sagrada and curare, 
which is proving useful in the treat- 
ment of polio victims,” he points out. 
"It's only logical that if the people 
had five drugs as important as these, 
there must be others of value.” 

Oddly enough, it was penicillin 
that really sent modern medicine trek- 
king back to the jungles. Dr. Flem- 
ing’s discovery of this miracle drug 
in mold back in 1929 was pure acci- 
dent. But even then, it took ten years 
before scientists woke up to the idea 
that maybe nature—as well as the 
laboratory—was a good place to look 
for wonder drugs. And when they 
did, they found that everyone except 
themselves had known for a long 
time that some molds are sure death 
to certain bacteria. . 

Boris Sokoloff, the historian of 
penicillin, recounts that when travel- 
ing in the mountains of southern 
Serbia years ago, he saw a wild bull 
charge a peasant and gore him in the 
shoulder. Immediately the man’s 


wife rushed out with a large piece of 
moldy bread and slapped it on the 
wound. Sokoloff was horrified at the 
unsanitary procedure, but he found 
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that for centuries all through the 
Balkans the peasants have clung to 
the notion that molds kill germs. 

And if you do a little checking, 
you'll find that in many parts of rural 
U. S., they still insist that a piece of 
moldy cheese is good treatment for a 
bad cut. 

The back-to-nature movement got 
another hypo when chemists tried to 
synthesize penicillin and other natu- 
ral drugs. Most of the new drugs 
have defied the test-tube experts. 
And even when the chemists are able 
to duplicate them in the laboratory, 
they bump smack into another disap- 
pointment: The pure, laboratory ver- 
sion is not as effective as the natural 
plant. 

For example, over a period of a 
thousand years the people of Wales 
have been taking digitalis for heart 
ailments. Rediscovered by modern 
doctors, pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers began to put out purified extracts 
of the drug. But doctors have found 
that it is not as effective as the natural 
product. 

At this point, the treasure hunt 
among the primitives is assuming 
boom proportions. One drug firm 
that pioneered in penicillin has an ar- 
rangement with several of the large 
missionary organizations whose rep- 
resentatives penetrate remote spots all 
over the world. If they spot any- 
thing that looks like a promising new 
drug, they rush it to the nearest air- 
port. Another arrangement provides 
for the flying of the sample to New 
York, where it is then whisked to the 
company’s laboratories. 

This plan, in operation a little over 
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a year, has turned up more than two 
hundred likely-looking specimens, of 
which five or six have proved in labo- 
ratory tests to be potent against types 
of bacteria that no present drug af- 
fects. 

Some of the drug-hunting expedi- 
tions have definite leads that they are 
working on. The bushmen of Aus- 
tralia, for example, have long been 
known as just about the most back- 
ward people in the world. But ex- 
plorers have always insisted that the 
“eld men,” as the bushman leaders 
are called, have some medical tricks 
that modern doctors might well ap- 
propriate. 

One that was pried loose during 
the war is the secret of pituri, a plant 
which they grind up and make into 
little pellets and chew to get a kind 
of jag. It has been found that pituri 
contains a powerful drug that pro- 
duces a state akin to “twilight sleep.” 

The natives also have a strange po- 
tion that some of the “old men” 
smear on lepers and sufferers from 
chronic ulcers before toasting them 
over an open fire. Reports have it 
that if the victim survives, the lesions 
peel off and the skin shows definite 
signs of healing. Modern medics 
would like to know more about -what 
goes into that potion. 

In a similar search, the United Na- 
tions has organized an expedition 
into the interior of Brazil, headed by 
Dr. Alfred Metraux, a Swiss anthro- 


pologist with a pharmacological back. 
ground. One of his goals is to make 
contact with the Collahuayas, a 
strange Bolivian tribe that specializes 
in the preparation of drugs which 
they sell all over South America. 
Dr. Metraux makes no bones about 
the fact that he has confidence in 
some of the roots and herbs sold by 
the wandering drug peddlers. 
“Take sarsaparilla, one of the 
things the Collahuayas prescribe for 
natives who complain of general de. 
bility,” he said. ‘We used to think 
that sort of thing was pretty silly 
stuff, just mumbo jumbo that couldn't 


‘possibly do anybody any good. But 


recently we have found that the root 
of the sarsaparilla vine contains a 
chemical that is the equivalent to tes- 
tosterone, the male hormone that not 
only regulates our sex life but also 
controls the vitality of the whole sys- 
tem.” 

With specimens coming in from 
all corners of the world, laboratories 
are working overtime on the pains- 
taking testing process. “It gives me 
a kind of funny feeling,” said one 
biochemist. “When I was a kid back 
in Pennsylvania, my grandmother 
used to make a salve out of carrots 
and smear it on us kids whenever we 
bruised ourselves. An old Indian 
remedy, she said. We used to think 
she was kind of balmy. Now, who 
knows?” 


Copyright, Colliers (April 2, 1949) 
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of world’s greatest artists, makes unique 
modern designs to fit each picture 


Young Boston Negro creates frames for works 


American Framemaker 


By JOSEPH R. BEAN 


Reprinted from Boston Post 


HE DAY of those vast, pound- 
for-pound picture frames which 

_ adorned the walls of grandma's 
home is now over. A young man 
from Boston is mostly responsible 
for the change. 

A former shoeshine boy, he is now 
the country’s leading picture framer. 
His unique, original designs are con- 
stantly in demand. His spacious gal- 
lery is the center of the new frame 
industry here in the East. 

The fame of Charles Harris’ pic- 
ture frames has become world-wide. 
Although he started only a few years 
ago his reputation has spread rapidly 
and far. Not so long ago Thomas 
Benton, one of the country’s best 
known artists, asked Harris if he 
would do a frame for one of his pic- 
tures which was to be shipped over- 
seas. Benton was so pleased with the 
results that he sent him a note of 
commendation and has advised other 
artists to have Harris set off their 
paintings. 

The names of the artists whose 
work Harris has framed reads like a 
Who's Who in the art world. A few 
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among the many leading contempo- 
rary artists whose work he has framed 
are Pablo Picasso, Charles Hopkin- 
son, the noted portrait painter; Karl 
Zerbe, Channing Hare, Hopkins 
Hensel, Gardner Cox, Thomas Fran- 
sioli, Jr., Ville Barss, Arthur D. K. 
Healy,. Lawrence Kupferman and 
many others. 

In addition to this imposing array 
of artists he does work for art con- 
noisseurs and those with private col- 
lections. 

Harris has in his shop low-priced 
reprints of all the famous masters. 
He believes that art should be for the 
masses rather than for the privileged. 
few. 

When he speaks of art, names like 
Rousseau, Matisse, Utrillo, Picasso, 
Dufy, Van Gogh, Cobelle flow from 
his lips as though they were his best 
friends. 

His employees are all well versed 
in the latest progress being made in 
art. They are all artists. Each knows 
the business from beginning to end. 
There are no specialists. 

Each of the artists has little things 
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which he does well and for that rea- 
son the whole shop hums with activ- 
ity. 
The unusual point about Harris 
and his frames is in the way he began 
his work. Most people go to mu- 
seums to enjoy the paintings. Harris 
did this, but he also studied the 
frames. He attempted to find out 
why frames differed. Why some had 
appeal and others didn't. 

When he knew he wanted to create 
frames as his life's work he told a 
friend about it. The friend, realiz- 
ing Harris’ artistic ability, asked a 
New York frame-maker he knew well 


-to take the lad to work with him. 


So Harris went to New York, and 
though his apprenticeship was sup- 
posed to last for two years, it lasted 
for only three months. When. that 
time was up the master framer under 
whom he worked told Harris he had 
already learned all he could from 
him. He had mastered all the craft 
secrets and was ready to go on his 
own. 

So Harris came back to Boston and 
before long he set up a shop on New- 
bury St. with Margaret Brown. Not 
long afterwards the shop was fre- 
quented by many who had an appre- 
ciation of fine painting and the new, 
exclusive type of frames. Connois- 
seurs recognized his unique ability as 
a craftsman and his fame spread. 
Soon he was one of the most sought- 
after custom framemakers in New 
England. 

The uniqueness of design in his 
frames is attributable to the number 
of different materials he uses to create 
effect; all types of fabrics, burlaps, 
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Chinese prints, and various kinds of 
linen. On one frame he used a rare 
17th century velvet. 

In addition to many different ma- 
terials he also used three and four 
piece frames. These he says give pro- 
portion, depth and dimension to his 
work. Colors, too, add much to the 
picture’s frame. The proper blend- 
ing and use of good color sense is 
important in the making of good pic- 
ture frames.: 

Since starting in business here in 
Boston he has designed more than 
600 original frames, each of them to 
complement a particular picture. 
Every painting which is to be framed 
is considered individually. Each pre- 
sents a distinct problem. Harris ex- 
plains when he receives a picture for 
framing he sometimes spends days. 
planning the design. 

When he is sure he has just what 
he wants he instructs his staff of 
young artists as to the composition he 
desires the frame to have. Before 
each job leaves the shop he goes over 
it himself, for he regards his “pieces” 
as works of art in themselves. 

He also hand carves much of his 
work and his most famous frame is a 
new box-type creation which is very 
popular at present. 

Soon Harris intends to start teach- 
ing a course in frame-making at the 
Cambridge School of Design. He 
wants to give others the opportunity 
of enjoying what he has gained him- 
self. ‘And,’ says Harris, reflective- 
ly, “when you've been a water boy on 
a construction gang and a shoeshine 
boy, things of beauty have a special 
value.” 

Copyright, Boston Post, (May 8, 1949) 
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WITHOUT MAGNOLIAS 


BY BUCKLIN MOON 


Hailed as the finest novel on the race problem published this 


F SOMETIMES Eric felt that be- 

cause of the isolation of the col- 
lege he did not know the South- 
etn Negro, he had only to go to 
Willie Johnson's barbershop in Cit- 
tus City to reassure himself. Wil- 
lie not only owned the shop and was 
the head barber but he was also the 
local colored politician, had a hand 
in much of the gambling and pros- 
titution of the area, and was in his 
way an expert in the folkways of the 
region. Unlettered, he had more 
than his share of native wit well 
seasoned with a cynicism that was 
sharp and double-edged. Among 
educated Negroes he maintained a 
peculiar status that had made of him 
almost a colored Paul Bunyan, with 
pethaps the wit of. the fox thrown 
in. 
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year, this graphic portrait of Negro middle-class life in the 
South gives a penetrating insight into the minds of both whites 
and Negroes in Dixie. Winner of the George Washington Carver 
Award, its author previously wrote the wartime novel, 


The 


Darker Brother. In his current work he has done a brilliant job 
in capturing the pulse and tempo of relations between both 
races on a typical Southern college campus. 


Stories about Willie had become 
a part of the folklore and had been 
carried as far north as New York, 
as far west as Chicago. A certain 
Negro prominent in goverfimental 
circles in Washington had made for 
himself an enviable reputation as a 
raconteur by simply repeating his 
endless series of yarns about Willie. 
At no time was Willie ever stumped 
for the comeback, the snapper that 
always turned the tide against any- 
one foolish enough to attempt to 
best him. 

Nor was his tongue limited merely 
to the retort; rather it ranged the 
whole panorama of Negro life and 
the foibles of the white folks as well. 
He was afraid of no one, regardless 
of race, creed or color, partially due 
to his excellent connections with 
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_ those local white politicians who 
_ were not above taking graft, no mat- 
ter its source, but also because he 
was a fearless man hardened in a 
school where it took a certain amount 
of desperation merely to stay alive. 
And Willie had been alive for a 
long time. He was fond of saying 
that Negroes didn’t fool with him 
because they knew that he would as 
soon kill them as look at them, and 
that the white folks left him alone 
because they knew if they killed him 
he was going to take at least one of 
them along with him for company. 
Toward the college he was par- 
ticularly scornful. An apt mimic, he 
had a whole repertoire of almost 
classic imitations, and no one, from 
the president on down, was immune 
from his sharp and acid tongue. He 
had, in fact, a complete contempt 
for the whole middle class of color 
and always took issue with it, what- 
ever the circumstances. He had a 
strong color bias, extending to any- 
one whose skin did not happen to 
be as dark as his own, which was 
matched only by his dislike of whites. 
When Eric came in that Tuesday, 
Willie was alone in the shop. As he 
sat down Willie arranged the white 
sheet around his neck with a flourish 
and started talking almost before 
Eric was settled in the chair. 
“Fess,” Willie said, “I's glad tuh 
see one man out at that college ain’ 
too cheap tuh git his hair cut. Them 
niggers comes in here with they hair 
down to they shoulders. Thas the 
cheapest lot uh mens I ever seen.” 
Eric laughed. “What's new, Wil- 
lie? Quit giving the college hell and 


tell me what's going on. I haven't 
even had time to read my Defender 
this week.” 

“Ain’ nothin’ new, Fess. White 
folks still givin’ us hell, by what | 
reads. Hear the new President’ 
gonna run all them’ niggers out uh 
the White House, but from what | 
knows, he gonna have him uh time 
findin’ any. Ain’ none uh ‘em done 
nothin’. I'd like tuh get me uh cov. 
ple niggers up there tuh really raise 
uh little hell. Hear some them boys 
talk yuh think they ran the govem. 
ment, but they ain’ fooled me none, 
All they is is office boys.” 

Willie sighed and, taking a razor 
from the back bar, he began to strop 
it listlessly. 

“Yuh cain’ win fer losin’,” he said 
slowly. ‘Sometimes I think the race 
got it comin’. Most of us lets the 
white folks walk all over us. White 
folks got niggers so they not only 
hate white folks but theyselves, too. 
Then yuh take uh nigger got uh lit- 
tle guts and stand up fo hisself an’ 
they shoot him cuz they say he up- 
pity. Few more uh us git shot the 
white folks fine out they cain’ kill 
us all.” 

Willie took out his handkerchief 
and blew his nose loudly. 

When Willie was almost finished 
with Eric the shop began to fill up 
and his other barber came on duty. 
Some of the men came for haircuts, 
but most of them, workers off the 
afternoon shift at the plant, merely 
came in to pass the time of day. If 
this loss of revenue disturbed Willie 
he did not show it, for he genially 
greeted each new arrival by name. 
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After the chairs along the wall 
were all filled up, Willie looked 
over at his audience and winked. 
He finished Eric with a flourish and, 
taking his money, went to the old 
brass cash register. He hit the keys 
and turned the crank; there was a 
loud whirring noise, and as the 
drawer came open he jumped aside 
and got another laugh. As he turned 
to hand Eric his change there was a 
sudden flash announcement on the 
radio in the corner. The announc- 
et's voice was a strange combination 
of elation and doom. 

“Flash: Aboard the U.S.S. Mis- 
souri: Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States, announced a 
short time ago that for the first time 
in this war our air force has utilized 
a secret weapon, long in preparation 
and perfection, against the Japanese. 
By using nuclear power, in other 
words, by harnessing the energy re- 
leased when atoms are split, a bomb 
has been perfected of such destruc- 
tive power as to be almost unim- 
aginable. Returning flyers, from the 
target at Hiroshima where it was 
first dropped, report results that seem 
almost more applicable to a Buck 
Rogers or Orson Welles broadcast. 
When the bomb hit, observers re- 
ported a blinding flash that could be 
seen for miles, then columns of 
smoke were reported which reached 
from five miles to ten miles into the 
air. 
“The President said the bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima with his com- 
plete approval. It was a hard choice 
to make, he added, but if it will 
speed the end of the war with Japan, 
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and thus save the lives of countless 
American boys, posterity will ap- 
prove that action. 

“It is too early to foretell the ef- 
fects of the bomb on the outcome of 
the war, but experts feel that Japan 
cannot long stand the effects of this, 
or of possible future bombing. For 
further news of the atom bombings 
read your local newspapers.” 

For several moments there was 
complete silence, then a long sibilant 
hiss as some of the people in the 
room let out their breaths. 

“Do Jesus,” somebody said. 

Afterward Eric would never be 
able to remember this exact reaction. 
All that he would be able to remem- 
ber was a numbed feeling, as though 
the enormity of the thing was too 
great to be grasped all at one time. 
Only two things were to remain 
fixed in his mind. One was that a 
soldier, evidently home on furlough 
from overseas, started to cry, then 
stood up and brandished his over- 
seas cap in his raised fist. 

“Godamit,” he yelled, “I ain’ gon- 
na have to go back to no friggin’ 
white man’s army. They got me this 
time, but next time they gonna have 
to fine me and then drag me.” 

The other was that Willie, who 
had been standing near him, called 
over to him and then came closer. 

“Fess,” he said, “hucome they 
didn’ drop no bomb on Germany?” 

As Eric went out to his car and 
got in he knew the reason and he 
knew that Willie did, too. Even if 
the bomb had not been ready, it was 
still the same answer, for they would 
not have dropped it on German ci- 
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vilians. Instead they would have 
waited until they could find an enemy 
that was not white. 


S HE drove back to the college 
he tried not to think. This 
thing was too new, he was too 

close to it for any clear perspective. 
It had come upon him so sudden- 
ly that he was not prepared for 
it, and he doubted that anyone else 
was either, possibly not even those 
who had known all along that some- 
thing big was in the air without 
knowing how big or what it was. 

He thought again of Roosevelt 
and how much better he would have 
felt if the President had been alive. 
Certainly he had not been ignorant 
of the bomb, had probably been re- 
sponsible for the go-ahead signal 
which produced it. Would he have 
dropped the bomb, or, having okayed 
its release, picked a crowded civilian 
center as an objective? He did not 
know, but it was hard for him to 
think so. 

' He pulled the car into the college 

shed which served him as a garage 
and went into the administration 
building for his mail. There were 
no letters, but there was a note from 
Bessie saying that a Mr. Nelson of 
the Citrus City Telegram had called 
and that it was urgent that Eric get 
in touch with him at once. He 
slipped the note into his pocket and 
went down the corridor toward the 
president's office. 

When he came into the outer room 
Bessie looked up at him and smiled. 
He pointed toward the door to the 
inner office, but she shook her head. 
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“Where's the Kingfish?” he asked. 
“Gone to the lodge hall?” 

“He's at a meeting in Daytona,” 
she answered. “Get my note?” 

He nodded and reached for her 
phone. As he was putting the call 
through he made a motion as though 
smoking a cigarette, and she lighted 
one and handed it to him. 

“Mr. Nelson, please,’ he said, 
then, in a moment: ‘Mr. Nelson? 
Gardner calling. I got your mes. 
sage.” 

He listened for a moment. 

“Well, the thing came so fast | 
haven’t had time to know what I 
really think. Could I call you back? 
No, only half an hour, say. Yes, I'll 
do that. Good-by.” 

He slipped the phone back onto 
its cradle. 

“Thornton wants quotes about the 
bomb for a box on the front page. 
Says he wanted me in particular, 
probably to keep the proper balance 
of genteel white liberalism.” 

“You're going to do it, Eric?” 

“IT guess, baby. Let me use that 
typewriter a minute.” 

“I wouldn't,” she said slowly. 
“Look, baby,”’ he said, ‘don’t be 
like the Kingfish. I'll say something 
and they probably won’t even print 
it. But it’s important that I at least 
say it. Go powder your nose of 

something.” 

After she left he sat before the 
typewriter deep in thought. Finally 
he began to type. 

“Now that the atom bomb has 
been dropped, there is no sense in 
wishing that it had not been. But 
our children and our children’s chil- 
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dren may wish that we had not 
launched upon the world perhaps 
the most barbaric means of whole- 
sale slaughter ever let loose by hu- 
man hands. It is up to us now to 
so redeem ourselves by the thought- 
ful utilization of the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy as to cause future 
generations to forgive us for what 
we have done this day. If this is 


done, perhaps the ends may have 


justified the means. 

“If the bombing of a civilian town 
shortens the war, as an American I 
can be thankful for the saving of 
American lives. As a human being 
I cannot in this way ease my feeling 
of personal guilt for this uncivilized 
outrage. As a Negro, but also as a 
loyal American, I cannot help but 
note that the bomb was first used 
against men and women whose skins 
were dark rather than against those 
whose skins were white. As a Ne- 
gto, the facts seem to me to be clear 
that this was a case of an evaluation 
of targets, conscious Or unconscious, 
based on those fallacies of race 
which we fought so hard to over- 
thtow in the Europe we so recently 
liberated.” 

He read over what he had written 
quickly, then cut it to a more usable 
length. Calling the reporter back, 
he read what he had written, then 
Waited while it was read back to 
him. He hung up and crumpled the 
typed page into a tight little ball 
Which he carelessly put in the pocket 
of his tweed jacket. 

When Bessie came back he had his 
feet on her desk. 

"Done, Shakespeare?’ she asked. 
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When he nodded she said, “Let 
Mama see. Then I'll phone it in for 
you.” 

“You aren’t Mama yet,” he 
grinned. “If you don’t stop being 
so bossy, maybe you won't ever be. 
I've already phoned it in.” 

“Oh, Eric, I wanted to see it.” 

“Kingfish II,” he said. “I knew 
you shouldn’t have worked for that 
man so long. You can read it in 
the paper in the morning.” 

“I only wanted to help.” 

“You're cute when you get mad,” 
he said. “Tomorrow night?” 

She nodded and he blew her a kiss - 
as he went out the door. 


LL the day long Bessie had had 

a funny feeling. Yesterday 

she had tried to believe, as 
Esic did, that the chances were in- 
deed slim that the Telegram would 
print what he had said about the 
atomic bomb. Yet when she came 
into her office this morning there it 
was on the front page. She tried to 
take some comfort in the fact that 
Eric’s was not the only quote, nor 
was it the one leading off the col- 
umn, but as she read on she realized 
how hopeless such a realization was. 
Actually his was the only one really 
critical of the bomb’s use, and on 
top of this there was his playing up 
of the race angle. 

The possibility that he might lose 
his job was certainly nothing new. 
Yet once she had fallen in love with 
Eric and they had decided to marry, 
she had ceased thinking about it. 
Somehow she had begun to place 
their life together as limited to the 
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college, save for the summers when 
they might go North, but only to 
return to the campus again in the 
fall. 

All at once she knew that she 
could sit there no longer. She had 
to get out, if only for a short time. 
Picking up the phone, she asked the 
girl at the switchboard to take her 
calls while she went over to the Co- 
op for a coke. 

Outdoors she somehow felt bet- 
ter. The day was hot and the sun 
felt good on her bare arms and face 
as she walked across the campus and 
down the stairs into the Co-op. She 
got a coke from the machine, put a 
couple of nickels in the honky-tonk, 
and sat down at a table in the cor- 
ner, As she sipped her coke slowly 
she decided that she was really be- 
ing foolish. 

Eric was to stop by early for her 
that evening because they were go- 
ing to a movie in Citrus City. She 
had dressed right after supper, in 
order to be ready when he came, 
and now she was sitting in the liv- 
ing room with her mother. Her 
mood of the morning had _ nearly 
passed, though deep within her there 
was still a hidden feeling of slight 
disturbance. 

Looking at her mother, she 
thought suddenly of the possibility 
of her leaving home. 

She wished that she were not a 
person who was looking constantly 
ahead. Her life had been a stable 
one, and yet here she was jumping 
to all kinds of conclusions. She got 
to her feet and walked to the front 
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window to look out. When she 
turned back into the room she saw 
her mother look up. 

“He gonna come,” Esther said. 
‘Lookin’ out the window woan hurry 
him none.” 

She walked over to her mother 
and, bending down, kissed her light. 
ly on the cheek. Then behind her 
she heard Eric drive up and stop, 

Eric always drove fast, but with a 
deftness that took all the fear out 
of it. Usually he went by the back 
roads because he could make better 
time that way, but also because it 
avoided any possibility of racial fric- 
tion when he was with Bessie. He 
had started doing this after a white 
man had pulled up alongside him at 
a stoplight and, not liking what he 
had seen, had tried to run him up 
over the curb when the light turned. 
Fortunately he had been alone and 
he had never told Bessie about what 
had happened. 

Tonight Bessie wished that they 
were just going to drive instead of 
going to a movie. True, she had 
wanted to see the picture, had even 
been looking forward to it. She 
looked up at the sky; the stars 
seemed very close and she made a 
wish. It was only that she was some- 
how uneasy. 

“You're certainly quiet,” Eric said. 
“If you're like this now, what's it 
going to be like after I marry you?” 

She turned her head so that her 
cheek lay against the leather top of 
the seat. 

“You're no ball of fire yourself, 
my friend.” 
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“Did you see the paper?” 

“Sure, I saw it. I agree with you, 
but I wish you hadn't said it.” 

“They haven’t lynched me yet,” 
he kidded. 

“No, and the Kingfish hasn’t read 
it either. Where are you figuring on 
teaching next year?” 

He laughed. “I thought I'd let 
you support me. If we don’t come 
back here, will you mind so very 
much ?”” 

She shrugged. ‘““No. I'd hate leav- 
ing Mama all alone.” 

She looked up at the sky again 
and closed her eyes. 

“Eric, if you aren't reappointed, 
where: would we be likely to go?” 

She felt the car take a curve and 
she knew that they were on the out- 
skirts of town. 

“I don’t know,” he said. ‘I don’t 
think I'll have much trouble getting 
another job. But I haven't lost the 
one I have yet.” 

“When are you going to write an- 
other book?” she asked. ‘You've 
never said anything about it. I’m 
just curious.” 

“I don’t know, Bessie. One of 
these days, when I can take a sab- 
batical.”” 


HEY WERE lucky enough to 

find a place to park just around 

the corner from the theater, and, 
locking the car, Eric took her arm 
as they walked the short distance 
back to Oak Street. Of the two 
movie houses for Negroes, the one 
they were going to was the better, 
for it had been put up only shortly 
before the war started. It was owned 
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by white men, however, and showed 
only out-of-date pictures with a horse 
Opera thrown in for good measure, 
and the program changed only once 
a week. 

When they got inside Roy Rogers 
was riding off into the sunset, and 
as they sat down he nudged her. 
She made a face and nodded. There 
was no newsreel or short subjects, 
only a printed slide flashed on the 
screen urging patrons to buy war 
bonds, which could be purchased at 
the ticket window on their way out. 
Then the main feature started and 
Bessie settled back into her seat. At 
the end she got up and followed 
Eric down the lighted aisle. 

Outside on Oak Street she stood 
by Eric as he paused to light a ciga- 
rette. 

“We might better have stayed at 
a pinball machine,” she said. 

He nodded as they walked on 
toward the corner. The contrast of 
the people around them hit her in a 
way that it had never done before. 

“Eric,” she suddenly asked, “did 
you ever sleep with a white woman?” 

He threw back his head and roared 
with laughter. 

“No,” she said quickly, “I don’t 
mean it that way. I’ve known white 
people, oh, at conferences and things, 
but I’ve never known one that wasn’t 
always white while I was always 
black. They were polite and many 
times they broke jimcrow restrictions, 
easily and without obvious embar- 
rassment. They had me in their 
homes, even broke the taboo about 
eating together, and yet all the time 
it was as though we hadn't really 


changed anything. It wasn’t my fault 
and it wasn’t theirs, it was just the 
way things were. I thought that may- 
be when you were with a person that 
way... well, it might be different.” 
“It can be, even without that, Bes- 
sie. But you've got to give too.” 
She nodded. “I can see that. I 
just wondered,” she added lamely. 
As they turned the corner he 
started to say something, then sud- 
denly he saw his car. 
“Jesus,” he said. 


The four tires were cut to ribbons, © 


the windshield was smashed and 
there were dents in the fenders and 
in the rear. Eric hurried forward 


and stood looking at the car. Bessie 
came up behind him and stood si- 
lently, knowing without being told 
what had happened and why. Look- 


ing up, Eric saw a Negro sitting on a 
box at the opening of the alley. 

“You see what happened to my 
car?’ he called. 

“Sho, some pecks come by an 
smashed hit. Yo cah?” 

“Yeah, it’s my car. What the hell 
happened ?” 

“Done tolt yuh what happened, 
them pecks done smashed yo cah.” 

“Why ?” 

“Hell, man, how I know why? 
Whut yuh think I gonna do, ask em 
why? Maybe they doan like nig- 
gers drivin new cahs. You know 
them bastards good as me.” 

“Didn't you even try to stop them? 
Didn’t they see you sitting there?” 

“Sho they seen me. I right chere 
all the time. Even wuz hit my own 
cah, how I gonna stop em? They 
was fo mean-lookin bastards and 


they wuz white, I don tolt yuh that, 
Whatsa matter, man, ain you got 
good sense?” 

“Someone else must have seen 
them. The least you could have 
done was call for help.” 

“Hell, man, you mus be crazy, 
How I gonna tell nobody? I yell, 
them pecks gonna beat me. Neither 
is I gonna walk off, cuz them was 
mean mens and they might not like 
it. Anyways, how I know who cah 
hit is? Might be they cah. White 
folks is crazy enuf tuh wreck they 
own cahs, ain they? Warn none uh 
my business.” 

He got up off the box and came 
over to them. 

“Lissen,”” he said, ‘I got old as I 
is mindin my own business. Why 
didn you tell them hit yo cah? Stand 
there yeilin at me. I didn wreck yo 
friggin cah.” 

He spat in the gutter and turned 
and walked away, then he stopped 
and turned around. 

“Go tell de law whut happened,” 
he said, ““doan ask me bout yo frig- 
gin cah. Them white laws sho gon- 
na hep yo, hep yo black ass right 
under that jail.” 

He spat again and walked on 
down the street. Eric watched him 
until he was out of sight. 

“Racial solidarity,’’ he said sarcas- 
tically. ‘“‘In these critical times the 


_ Negro is united as never before.” 


“De man done tolt you,” Bessie 
mimicked, “hit wasn his friggin cat.” 

He started laughing and, joining 
him, she thought: It’s better that it 
was his car and not him. Then she 
stopped laughing. 
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“I’m sorry, Eric,” she said slowly. 

“J don’t mind about the car. I 
think my insurance will cover it. 
Come on, I better call a garage.” He 
lit a cigarette. “I guess you were 
right, baby,”” he said. “I guess they 
didn’t like what I said in the paper.” 

Let him leave it there, she thought, 
let him forget. But she knew he 
wouldn't. 


HE FIRST thing that Ethel 

showed Ezekiel on his return 

from the East Coast was Eric’s 
statement in the Telegram. He had 
come in about eleven o'clock, having 
driven home right after the closing 
evening session of the conference, 
tired and really wanting a hot bath, 
adrink, and then to go to bed. But 
by the look on his wife’s face he 
knew that this would have to be 
postponed. He took the paper and, 
going over to the lamp by the sofa, 
read it through twice, then put the 
paper down. 

“Well?” he said slowly. 

“It's bad for the college, Doctor, 
you know that as well as I do. It’s 
a dangerous statement and_ they 
aren't going to like it. And, not 
liking it, they are going to take it 
out on the college as much as they 
areon him. That's the unfortunate 
thing.” 

“I know,” he said, ‘‘and unfortu- 
nately what he said happens to be 
true.” 

“That has very little to do with it, 
Doctor. You know that as well as 
I do.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “let's wait 
and see what the public reaction is. 
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There’s no use in rushing this thing.” 

“We know what the public reac- 
tion will be, Doctor.” 

“Well, not quite, my dear. The 
war has modified public opinion even 
in the South. I'll grant you, though, 
that we do have a pretty good idea. 
Well, what do you suggest?” 

“Of course, Doctor, I realize that 
this is none of my business.” 

“Yes, my dear,’ he nodded. “I 
asked for your opinion.” 

“Well, if I were doing it, I'd an- 
ticipate any trouble. I'd tell Eric to- 
morrow that he has not acted in the 
best interests of the college. After 
all, you have warned him before. I'd 
tell him that his contract for next 
year will not be renewed. Then I'd 
get word to Mr. Thornton of your 
action, maybe ask him to run a little 
item in the paper about it. That 
way the college would be protected.” 

“That seems a little drastic, my 
dear. Perhaps eventually it may be 
necessary, but I doubt that it is right 
now. I'll sleep on it. How’s that?” 

He yawned and stretched lazily. 

“I’m going up, Ethel. I’m near 
tuckered out.” 

On his way out of the room he 
bent to kiss her, feeling in her reac- 
tion to his caress both her slight an- 
noyance at his wanting to move slow- 
ly and also the fact that she would 
not want him that night. He sighed. 
He had been away from her for two 
nights; he had hoped it might be 
otherwise, but he was not surprised. 
Slowly he went upstairs and drew his 
bath. 

As he sank slowly into the hot 
water he felt his tension ease and 
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his tiredness start to slip away. He 
knew that Ethel was right, and yet he 
was fond of Eric and even admired 
him, in a way, for the action he had 
taken. He was right, damn it; drop- 
ping the atom bomb on Japan was a 
clear extension of the unconscious 
American domestic racial policy into 
foreign affairs. If the Nips had not 
been colored, the chances are that the 
bomb would never have been 
dropped, or if it were, so clearly an 
unmilitary target would not have 
been chosen. 

All at once he made up his mind 
that he was going to do nothing 
about Eric save deliver a slight repri- 
mand. He was going to stand back 
of him, in defiance of Ethel or of 
anyone else, including the board. 

In the morning, as soon as Ezekiel 
got to the office he told Bessie that 
he wanted to see Eric as soon as pos- 
sible. He sat at his desk but found 
it hard somehow to get down to 
work. It was as though Eric were 
on ‘his mind and until he had seen 
him he would be able to do nothing. 

He heard the buzzer on his desk 
and he threw open the switch on the 
interoffice system. 

“Mr. Gardner is here, Dr. Rogers.” 

“Good, Bessie, send him in.” - 

He got up from behind his desk 
and met Eric with a hearty hand- 
shake. 

“Sit down,” he boomed. “I’ve been 
meaning to have a talk with you for 
weeks.” 

He shoved the big bronze ash tray 
half way between them and waited 
until Eric had lighted a cigarette. 

“I see that you've stuck your foot 


in it,” he said not unpleasantly. 
“Seems every time I leave town you 
go to cutting the fool. What's the 
answer, Eric, no more trips for me?” 

“I wouldn’t go quite that far,” 
Eric laughed. “But you must at least 
admit that my facts were right and 
something like the atom bomb 
doesn’t happen every day.” 

“No, I’m not disputing you on 
your facts, Eric. I'd even go so far, 
off the record, as to say that prob. 
ably what you said should have been 
said. I don’t feel, however, that the 
place you picked for saying it was a 
very wise one. Bound to hurt the 
college.” 

He looked up at Eric, as though 
waiting for him to agree. When he 
did not, he went on. 

“Eric, I like you. You're the best 
teacher I’ve got here on the campus 
and I know I’m lucky to have you. 
But don’t push me too far.” 

“I don’t mean to,” Eric said. “It's 
just that sometimes I feel that the 
limits you have imposed on yourself 
are too rigid to be effective.” 

Ezekiel shrugged. ‘“‘I've lived a 
little longer than you, Eric, and I've 
lived my whole life in the South. | 
don’t say that experience is the only 
teacher, but it’s a pretty good one.” 

“True, but not always infallible.” 

“No, Eric, not always infallible. 
But, living so long here, I've gained 
a perspective that you can’t have. | 
know how far we've come because 
I've come along with it. I can re- 
member when there wasn’t a Negro 
high school in this whole state. That's 
not true now, is it? Look at the col- 
leges we have now, not only the pri- 
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vately endowed ones but state-sup- 
ported institutions. We've made 
strides in education, Eric, big 
strides.” 

“So has the white South. It seems 
to me that the white folks’ rate of 
progress has been as rapid as ours, 
and therefore the gap between us is 
actually just as wide.” 

Ezekiel shrugged. “That's a point, 
Eric, but it still does not take away 
out progress. A child’s got to learn 
to crawl before he can learn to walk.” 

“IT can walk, sir.” 

“So can I, Eric, therefore it’s our 
job to teach others how to walk. But 
they've got to learn how to crawl 
first. Anyway, I didn’t call you in 
here just to listen to my philosophy 
of race relations in the South. I 
just wanted you to know that I had 
seen the paper and how I felt about 
it. Now, all I want is your word 
that you'll take it easier in the future. 
If something like this comes up 
again, Eric, talk to me first. I don’t 
hold with censorship; I don’t mean 
that, only that I have a right to know 
about anything that might affect the 
college. You'll help me?” 

“I won't promise,” Eric said, 
at least I'll try.” 


RIC FOUND Cal Thornton's 
home easily, but if he had not 
once driven Bessie there to de- 

liver something for Ezekiel he would 
have had difficulty, for there was no 
light at the entrance as he parked 
the partially repaired car and walked 
toward the front door. There was a 
light out over the detached garage in 
the rear, however, and he wondered 
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if perhaps Thornton had expected 
him at the back door. If so, he was 
wrong, Eric thought; I go in the front 
door or not at all. He climbed the 
three steps to the front door and 
rang the bell. 

In a moment the door opened and 
Cal Thornton stood looking out. 

“Gardner?” he asked. “Good, 
come in.” 

He stood aside as Eric walked in, 
then led the way to the living room, 
where he held out his hand. 

“Glad to see you,” he said. ‘Seems 
like I never see enough of your peo- 
ple out at the college. Sit down; 
that big chair by the fireplace looks 
about right for you. Let me run out 
and get some ice and soda so we'll 
have everything right at hand.” 

After he left Eric looked around 
casually. It was a room that reflected 
the taste of its owner, or perhaps of 
its owner's wife. There was to it a 
lived-in look. The bookcases on 
either side of the fireplace were built 
to the ceiling and filled to overflow- 
ing with books, and across the long, 
low coffee table in front of the couch 
were a number of current magazines. 
Over the fireplace was a reproduc- 
tion of a Cézanne painting. 

In a few moments Thornton came 
back with a huge tray which he put 
down on the coffee table. On it were 
glasses, a tub of ice, and two or three 
bottles of whisky. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess we could 
use a drink. What would you like?” 

Eric laughed. “You mean I have 
a choice, that I don’t have to drink 
rum?” 

“Yes, that’s what comes of being 


in the newspaper business and hav- 
ing a rich wife. When it looked as 
though we might get into the war, I 
bought all I could get.” 

“I'd prefer scotch if you're sure 
you can spare it.” 

Cal nodded. “I know how you 
feel. I’m a bourbon man myself, al- 
ways have been. When I have to 
drink something else I just don’t feel 
right.” 

He poured the drinks and, handing 
one to Eric, settled down in a chair. 

“Tm sorry Mrs. Thornton isn’t 
here,” he said easily. ‘She had 
something or other she had to go to 
—woman’s club, I reckon. Now, tell 
me about what happened last night.” 

Eric took a sip of his drink and 
got out his pipe and packed it. After 
he lit up he told the salient facts 
briefly and without emotion. When 
he had finished Cal sat silently for 
a moment. 

“How do you know it was done by 
whites?” he asked briefly. ‘‘Not that 
I doubt it,” he went on hurriedly, 
“but I’m just naturally curious.” 

“A Negro who was there saw it 
ha 


ppen. 
“And did nothing about it?” 
“No, I was a little curious about 


that too,”’ Eric said. ‘‘He told me 
why in no uncertain words. It wasn't 
his car, he said, the men were white, 
and he knew better than to stick his 
nose into something that seemed to 
be the white folks’ business.” 

Cal nodded. ‘Pretty familiar pat- 
tern, and an understandable one. 
Actually I suppose I’m at fault. 
Shouldn’t have run what you said, I 
reckon, but Negroes should have a 
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chance to state their views on things 
like that. It’s important. I didn't 
happen to go all the way with you 
on what you said, but I liked the Way 
you said it. For that reason I’m glad 
I ran it, but because of what hap- 
pened to your car I wish I hadn't, 
Well, the thing's done now,”’ he said, 
“What can we do about it? But here, 
let me get you another drink. I'm 
about ready too.” 

He bent over the coffee table, te. 
plenishing their glasses. 

Cal put a drink before Eric and sat 
down with his own. Eric could sense 
that he was waiting for him to go 
ahead. 

“As you say, it’s done,” Eric said. 
“The car doesn’t worry me so much. 
Probably my insurance will cover the 
damages. But next time it might not 
be the car, it might be me. Even 
that doesn’t bother me as much as 
the fact that I don’t want it to hap- 
pen again because it’s too much like 
what we fought to stamp out in Ger- 
many.” 

“You mean that the South is fas- 
cist or on the way to becoming fas- 
cist?” Cal asked dryly. 

“No, I won't say that, though you 
can build up a pretty convincing 
argument in proof of that thesis. 
Let’s say merely that I'd like to see 
the South become a part of the 
United States.” 

Cal laughed. ‘Yes, I see what you 
mean. I don’t go all the way with 
you, but there’s truth in some of what 
you say. I'd like to see the South 
free of racial violence, just as much 
as you would. But how?” 
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“Areh't we getting away from why 
I came here, Thornton? I appreciate 
your letting me come, by the way. 
This is the first white home I’ve been 
in down here, and you're the first 
white man I’ve really had a chance 
to talk with. Now that that’s out of 
the way, what can we do? Perhaps 
more realistically, what will you do? 
You're still the boss, even if you treat 
me like a guest.” 

“Gardner,” Cal said slowly, “you 
ask me what I can do, rather what 
will I do. I'll be realistic too. It’s 
not what am I willing to do, but how 
much the white community down 
here will absorb. Look, some time 
ago'I started to capitalize the N in 
Negro in my paper. It seems like a 
little thing, but I damned near didn’t 
get away with it. That one little 
thing stirred up a hornet’s nest.” 

“You ran an editorial about it 
first ?”” 

“Sure, of course.” 

“What if you hadn’t? What if you 
had just gone ahead and done it? 
How many of your subscribers would 
have noticed ?”” 

Cal got up from his chair and 
came over to the fireplace. He took 
off his coat and threw it carelessly 
across the back of a chair. 

“I haven’t had an argument like 
this since I used to go up to Harlem 
with a gal named Kay Jones,” he 
said. “I was working on the UP in 
New York then. Ail right, go on.” 

“Why not? Would you come out 
in your paper for the abolishment of 
legal segregation ?”” 

“Why, of course not.” 

“Why not? You obviously don’t 
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believe in jimcrow yourself. You've 
broken every taboo here with me to- 
night. You've done so in the past in 
New York. How can you publicly 
support something you privately dis- 
avow?”” 

“You know the answer to that 
one, Gardner. You found out the 
other night.- I'd get my press 
wrecked the same way your car was. 
And probably by the very same peo- 

le.” 
“So we both can do nothing, al- 
though we both very much want to?” 

“I wouldn't say that. I’m doing 
something and so are you. We may 
employ different techniques, but they 
are both aimed at the same goal.” 

“What are we doing? What spe- 
cifically are you doing?” 

“You know what I’m doing. You 
read the Telegram. There are other 
liberal papers in the South, and we're 
doing all we can without being put 
out of business. You fellows in the 
North forget what we're up against.” 

“No, I know what you're up 
against. But do you know what 
we're up against?” 

“I think so, Gardner; my heart is 
full of compassion for the Negro.” 

“Can I tell you two stories? Both 
of them were told to me by a white 
friend of mine. One concerns a 
white liberal, a woman of both charm 
and intelligence. Yet she told him 
in all seriousness that if the Negro 
would only stop this senseless agita- 
tion the problem would be complete- 
ly solved in four or five hundred 
years.” 

Cal chuckled. 
woman.” 


“I know the 
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“The second is something that an- 
other liberal in the South told him, 
a man with a college education, by 
the way. He said that he believed 
in complete equality for the Negro, 
then also said, in all seriousness, that 
the whole trouble was that the Negro 
thought he was as good as a white 
man.” 

Cal chuckled again. ‘Both of 
those stories hit the mark. But what 
have they got to do with me?” 

“I’ve read your column and you're 
doing the same thing, Thornton. 
Maybe you don’t realize it, but you 
are. You say that you want to help 
the Negro, with one hand, then with 
the other you warn him to be a 
‘good nigger’ and take it easy.” 

“That's easy enough to answer, 
Gardner. Straws in the wind. Call 
Racial tem- 


it whatever you want. 
pers getting nasty, tensions rising, all 
the things that point to a race vio- 


lence, possibly even riots. I don't 
want that on my head, do you?” 

Eric sighed. ‘No, but I’m not 
convinced that your backing down 
won't seem like a green light to the 
people who start race riots. Perhaps 
if you stuck to your guns, if you and 
all the people like you were firm, 
there would be no riots. Maybe your 
opinion, your combined public re- 
‘action, plus the national moral in- 
dignation could start to break this 
thing up. I hate race riots fully as 
much as you do. But I hate even 
worse being treated the way I am 
treated now.” 

“I don’t blame you. I'm trying to 
change that treatment, but I’ve got to 
have time. It’s got to come from 
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the white Southerner. Every time a 
Northerner comes down here and 
tells us what to do it sets us back 
just that much further, makes our 
job that much harder. This is a 
Southern problem and Southerners 
have to solve it. We're trying to, 
and I think eventually we will.” 

“Trouble there is that a lot of 
Northerners think the race problem 
is fully as much a national problem 
as a Southern one.” 

“I'm afraid I'm a little like Mark 
Etheridge when he said that he 
didn’t believe that there were armed 
forces enough in the world to force 
upon the Southern white the aboli- 
tion of segregation.” 

“Will you really fight or are you 
just rattling the old Civil War saber 
in the family attic? Maybe the next 
War between the States will be 
fought because the South won't get 
out of the Union.” 

Cal smiled but he did not say any- 
thing. In a moment Eric looked 
over at him and asked, “Look, Thorn- 
ton, can I be blunt?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“You believe in human equality 
for the Negro, don’t you? I don't 
mean social equality, whatever that 
is, Or even intermarriage. I mean 
just plain old human equality.” 

“I do, completely and with all my 
heart.” 

“I don’t think you really do. I 
think you’re more interested in get- 
ting a better reputation for the so- 
called enlightened white Southerner 
than in getting human equality for 
the Negro.” 

For a moment the room was silent. 
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Slowly Cal Thornton untied the bow 
tie he was wearing and took it off. 
Then he unbuttoned the collar of his 
blue button-down oxford shirt. 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t rather 
that I left?’ Eric asked. 

“Of course not. I reckon if I were 
a Negro I'd be a lot more bitter.” 

“You might not be. Some Negroes 
are and others aren't.” 

“What else am I doing that’s 
wrong according to your way of 
thinking ?”’ Cai asked. 

Eric waited until Cal fixed another 
drink and sat down again. 

“Well, you support a college which 
educates Negroes rather badly for 
jobs that just don’t exist. I should 
think that you’d try to get your 
money's worth.” 

“CIO and the war seem to have 


done a better job on that than ever I 
could.” 

“What about after the war, when 
they try to run CIO out of the South? 
What about the open-shop bills and 


the other anti-labor legislation? 
When they’ve made the unions im- 
potent who’s going to see that the 
Negro keeps his foot in the employ- 
ment picture ?”” 

“T've fought the boys in Tallahas- 
“The South says the Negro is in- 
ferior, then does everything it can to 
keep him inferior. Slums, lack of 
job opportunities, lower wages, poor 
police protection, and no equality be- 
fore the law.” 

“But I agree, Gardner. It seems 
to me that actually we aren't very 


far apart basically at all. Is that 
all?” 
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“No, unfortunately that is not all. 
There is the question of legal segre- 
gation and note that I say legal.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, let’s be fair about it. 
Segregation is practiced in the North, 
not as widely as some Negroes claim, 
but the important thing is that it is 
practiced in spite of law, not by it.” 

“Here's where the trouble starts, I 
guess. I think that even you will ad- 
mit that it can’t be done over night. 
The whites in the South are not 
ready for it, and sometimes I think 
they never will be.” : 

“Well, that’s your problem. It 
seems to me that there is no other 
way out, and the sooner you face it 
the better. Either you solve the 
Negro problem or others are going 
to solve it for you, and that time may 
be nearer than you think. I'll give 
you a clean slate on the vote, by the 
way. You are doing a good job.” 

Eric took up his drink. 

“Well,” Cal said, “I’m glad to 
find that I’m not all villain. Another 
drink?” 

“Thanks, no. I’ve got to run 
along now; probably I've stayed too 
long as it is.”” 

“Not at all. It’s early yet.” 

They both got to their feet and 
stood for a moment facing each 
other. Eric smiled. 

“I wish we could do this more 
often. Maybe we can, now that you 
know I’m not one of those dan- 
gerous Northern agitators with a 
cloven hoof and a spiked tail.” 

Cal Thornton laughed. 

He held out his hand and Eric 
took it in his. 


“T'll come out to the college some 
night and see you. I always mean 
to, but somehow I never seem to 
find the time. Maybe you could get 
together some of the faculty and the 
students—not many, but a few.” 

“I'd like to. I’m afraid I can’t 
offer you bourbon, though. A good 
blend is about the best I can manage 
these days.” 

“IT can drink that, I reckon.” 

Putting his arm around Eric’s 
shoulder, Cal walked with him to 
the door, but he did not turn on the 
outside light which illuminated the 
way down to the sidewalk. 

“See you soon,” he said. “Call 
me up when you want me to come 
out to the college. Sorry my wife 
was out.” 

Eric nodded and walked down the 
steps. 

Cal Thornton stood in the door- 
way until he saw the lights go on 


_ and heard the sound of Eric’s motor 


as it started. As he turned back into 
the house he was conscious of the 
whine of the tires as the car swung 
out from the curb and turned the 
corner. At the foot of the stairs he 
stopped. 

“You can come down now, Willie 
Mae,” he called sarcastically. “‘It's 
quite safe.” 

He went into the living room and 
poured himself another drink, a 
light one which was almost all soda. 


“Then he sat down in the chair by the 


fire and took out his pipe and tobacco 
pouch. 
“So your nigger friend’s gone?” 
He looked up at his wife and went 
on loading his pipe. She was a tall 
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blonde who had once been very at. 
tractive but now, in her thirties, was 
beginning to look a little washed out, 
His eyes left her as he tamped in the 
last of the tobacco and lit a kitchen 
match, carefully rolling it across the 
bowl. 

“I asked if your nigger friend had 
gone,” she said again. 

“He’s gone,” he answered. “It’s 
a shame you missed him. You'd have 
found him attractive and intelligent, 
quite charming in fact. Really much 
more so than Don Rivers.” 

“Oh, don’t be cheap and vulgar.” 

He rose and picked up his drink. 
“You were a little bit cheap at the 
country club yourself Friday night,” 
he said, then walked slowly into his 
study and closed the door. He put 
the drink on the leather-topped desk 
and sat down. 

He shook his head slowly and 
rubbed his fingers over his eyes. 
Then he picked up the phone on his 
desk. When the operator answered 
he gave her a number and sat wait- 
ing, his eyes half closed. He was 
tired. 

“Doctor?” he spoke into the 
phone. “Not asleep, are you? Good. 
Sorry to bother you. Oh, still in your 
study. That’s funny, so am I. We 
work too hard, you and I. 

“Yes, I had a long talk with Gard- 
ner. Yes, left me about half an hour 
ago. I agree he’s a good man. Too 
bad about what happened the other 
night. Yes, there wasn’t much | 
could do. Oh, you told him that 
too? I might run an editorial, but 
frankly I think it might do more 
harm than good. 
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“What about Gardner’s contract, 
Doctor? He’s only on a year’s ten- 
ure? I see. Has his appointment 
been renewed for next year yet? Oh, 
on your desk now to be initialed. I 
don’t think it should be renewed.” 

He listened to Ezekiel’s voice at 
the other end of the wire and waited 
until he was through. 

“I know he’s a good man, Doctor, 
and I'll take your word that he’s a 
wonderful teacher. Sure, I know 
that. Yes. Well, you'll get some- 
body almost as good, maybe even bet- 
ter, for all I know.” 

He sighed and held the receiver 
off from his ear. 

“Look, I don’t want him back. 
It's too risky, in the light of what 
has already happened. No, it’s not 
that he’s radical, you're right there, 
but we can’t take a chance. He’s too 
outspoken and he just doesn’t under- 
stand the South, he doesn’t realize 
what you and I are up against, Doc- 
tor. Racial tensions are risky things, 


and we've had no trouble so far and ~ 
I want to make sure that we keep it 
that way. Oh, he'll get a better job 
elsewhere. I can’t help that, Doctor. 
Having him back would hurt the col- 
lege more. Yeah, I’m dead set on 
that. Don’t reappoint him.” 

Once more he held the receiver 
off from his ear. He was beginning 
to feel the hint of a migraine; at 
his left temple there was a faint but 
sharp stabbing pain. 

“I said I don’t want him reap- 
pointed,” he said, and hung up. 

For a few moments he sat at the 
desk waiting, in case Ezekiel might 
call back, but he was almost sure that 
he wouldn't. A nigger like that 
never would; he hadn’t the spine of 
a jellyfish. He propped his head up 
with his palms, his elbows on the 
desk, then closed his ears with his 
hands to blot out the too loud music 
in the living room. 


Copyright, 1949, by Bucklin Moon 
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The Last Tribunal 


A CERTAIN distinguished Washington lawyer still remembers, 


with no small degree of amusement, one of the best bits of advice 
he ever received—long, long ago. He had just argued his first 
case before the U. S. Supreme Court, and was smarting under the 
rather summary treatment he had received from that august body. 

He paused at the door of the empty court chamber and unbur- 
dened himself to the venerable Negro doorkeeper. The old man 
listened quietly to his complaint, then, casting his eyes heaven- 
ward, soberly counseled, “You got to be powerful careful ‘round 
here. You got to remember this is the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America, and if you get contempt of court here 
there ain't nobody to appeal to but God-a-mighty!” 
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AFRICAN 


WITNESS in our courts usually swears or affirms that 
he “will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

At a Ugandi tribal court, the witness must eat a roasted dog 
before giving testimony. Among the Akikuya of East Africa, 
the solemn oath is administered by beating a goat to death with 
a stone. 

A Congo tribe requires a witness to say, “May I be boiled if 
I do not tell the truth.” In the ancient Greek courts an accuser 
took his oath standing on a piece of aram, a boar and a bull 
which had been sacrificed with certain prescribed ceremonies, 

Elliott Hunt Marrus 


At not Asia, was the original home of man, but the 
original Negro was an East Indian and not an African. 

Such is the theory of Dr. L. S. B. Leaky, curator of the 
Nairobi museum in Kenya. 

Dr. Leaky, a son of British missionaries, is one of Africa’s 
leading anthropologists. 

A life-long study of the fossil remains of prehistoric Africans 
has convinced him that the Bible was wrong and that the 
Garden of Eden, if it ever existed, was somewhere in Uganda 
and not in Mesopotamia. 

Otherwise, says Dr. Leaky, there is no accounting for the 
fact that prehistoric Africans had advanced to the iron age at a 
time when prehistoric Asians were still limited to the use 
of stone. 

The use of iron, he believes, was introduced into Asia by 
central Africans moving into the Middle East through Egypt 
before North Africa became a desert. 

The skeleton structure of these prehistoric Africans, however, 
proves that they had nothing to do with the Negroes. 

Negroes, according to Dr. Leaky, were probably a lost tribe 
that was chased out of southern India and back into Africa at a 
very much later date. 

Leigh White, Chicago Daily News 


HE HABE—a Negro tribe of French West Africa—pun- 
ishes theft by hanging, yet lets off its murderers almost 
scot-free. The tribe considers that theft is incurable but that 
murder is an unfortunate accident that can be rectified. A mur- 
derer goes into exile for a year or two; and upon his return, 
either he or some member of his family lives with a relative of 
the victim until a child is born. Thus, a life is produced for 

the life that was lost, the tribe reasons. 
Collier's 
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the mailbag 


Westbrook Pegler 


Please inform me what excuse you have 
to offer your readers for the Pegler ar- 
ticle in your June DicEst. 

One can't imagine a more filthy mental 
prostitute than Pegler. He is a dis- 
grace to the human race. 

W. J. Cuming 
Oceano, Calif. 


African Way . 


In the May issue of the NeEGRo DIGEst 
there appeared an article by one Jack 
Atkins under the title of the African Way 
describing a meeting of cannibals who 
were discussing the problem of decreasing 
populations among their tribe. 

I would appreciate Mr. Atkins’ kind- 
ness if he would let the readers know 
the name of the cannibal tribe, its loca- 
tion and the date of the incident. Being 
an African myself, I have lived in East 
Africa and some other sections of the 
continent for twenty-one years and not 
even once did I meet a cannibal. Thus, 
specific references would confirm the au- 
thenticity of the information and help 
us to locate the group referred to. 

In my judgment, most of the comments 
made by the Dicest under the title of 
The African Way are not representative 
of the present African society. Though 
heterogeneous in many aspects, the Afri- 
can social units, on the average, have 
tisen above cannibalism, wife-selling on 
commercial basis, white-men phobia, and 
hand-to-mouth economics. The Day of 
Awakening has dawned among the Afri- 
can peoples and it is how these people 
are developing their country that matters 
more than what a few conservative indi- 
viduals may be practising. To select these 
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individuals’ ways and call that the Afri- 
can way is to judge the vast continent by 
the actions of the few devotees of the 
out-of-date customs and traditions. 

The average African is devoted to the 
course of elevating the African culture to 
the level of the current standards of life, 
and its improvement to meet the require- 
ments of the Twentieth Century ideals 
without losing its Africanism. He is defi- 
nitely opposed to the misleading terms 
such as the Dark Continent and the Jun- 
gles being used as synonyms for Africa 
and the snake-drawing as symbols of the 
African life. 

May I thank you for the factual and 
enlightening information that, from time 
to time, appear in your digest? 

Julius J. Gikonyo Kiano 
Storer College 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 


Mixed Marriage 


I am unimpressed by Claude H. Hall’s 
impressions of his encounter with the 
young white woman who declared that 
she wanted to marry a Negro. In the first 
place the attitude inherent in his article 
is one which, if I were the young woman, 
would make me refuse to see him again 
after the first encounter. 

Perhaps aspiring writer Hall should 
remember that a subtle distinction lies be- 
tween an averment of desire to marry a 
Negro and another of declaring oneself a 
bulwark against racial prejudice—and it 
is a very important distinction. 

The young white lady quite possibly 
might have been repelled by Mr. Hall, or 
maybe put a little less bluntly, it is al- 
together possible that she was not particu- 
larly attracted to him. It appears to me 


that Hall has decided that if she did not 
react «0 him personally as he thought she 
should have, her reaction to another Negro 
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male would be the same. Touché, dis- 
gruntled Hall! Where you found the 
young woman not a Hedy Lamarr, she 
might have found you not a Gordon 
Heath! 

At any rate, no one can judge another's 
attitude genuinely on the basis of per- 
sonal reaction in a matter so intimate as 
romantic attraction. The young woman, 
being a psychologist, might also have used 
unwitting Mr. Hall as an object of experi- 
ment. It seems that Hall might have 
thought twice before writing his disap- 
pointments. After all, those white women 
already married to Negro men might have 
the same reaction to Hall as evidenced in 
his article that this particular woman had. 
I rather smile at Hall’s hurt vanity, clear, 
throughout his article. 

James L. Lucas 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cuss Words 


I am writing in regards to a letter 
written by Mr. Frederick W. Dennis (May 
1949) attacking Mrs. McDonald because 
she had enough respect as to ask Mr. 
William Gardner Smith to clean his 
thoughts concerning his book (The Last 
of the Conquerors). 

I agree with Mrs. McDonald one-hun- 
dred per cent. It was a really good story 
except for the profanity. I am a veteran 
of 314 years of Army service with 2 
years in the ETO; participated in five 
major battles, and I know that a man 
doesn't have to give up all principles and 
self-respect in order to become a soldier. 
Although there were a lot of fellows who 
sank to their lowest depths, even before 
going into the service and upon entering 
the service used the uniform as something 
= to hide behind, but because you are down 
‘in the gutter, you shouldn't try to pull 
everybody else down with you. Even if 
what you (Dennis) said about the Army 
is true, the war has been over almost four 
years and it is a very poor man who 
hasn't been able to gather at least some 
of those principles that he laid aside in 
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four years. But first one must have a de. . 
sire to do good before he can, and from 
your (Dennis) testimony, you do not have 4 


that desire. 
Henry Zanders 
Akron, O. 


I enjoy reading NEGRO DicEst very 
much. It makes me very angry to read | 
in your magazine about different people 7 
saying that the publication is sometimes 
full of vulgar language. 

They say cuss words so why should 
they kick? 

Henry Parker 
New Haven, Conn. 


Black Man’s World 


In the May issue of Necro Dicgst 
you published an article entitled, “This 
Is a Black Man’s World,” written by 
Milton Mayer. Although I am white, 
I read your magazine regularly. How- 
ever, I cannot see how you could ever 
publish such a degrading and distaste- 
ful article. I wonder how Mr. Mayer 
could keep his job with Life and _ the 
Post by writing meaningless trash such 
as this. It is corrupt, dull and most 
important, it is most degrading for him- 
self and the race he is trying, in his own 
blundering way, to glorify. 

If you hope to cater to self-respecting 
colored readers, you should be more par- 
ticular about your choice of literature. 

Terry Hunter 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Racial Content 


Whenever I go to a news agency and 
see your magazine, I buy it and I must 
say that I am never so conscious of racial 
conflict as I am when reading your pub- 
lication. 

Most of your articles are about the 
Negro who is abused by the white. Why 
don’t you accentuate the positive once in 
a while and write a success story? 

Better still, why don’t you have short 
stories or articles by Negro authors about 
something besides race? 

Kathleen Heninger 
La Porte, Ind. 
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